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WHERE ARE THE COPPER- 
HEADS? 


Go look upon the battle-field, 
‘ae Where shot and shell fly fast— 
| Where Freedom’s stirring battle-cry 
‘Is heard upon the blast: 
Go where the lifted sabres flash 
And fall on traitor crests, 
Where Southern bayonets are dim 
With blood from Northern breasts: 
Go search amid the loyal ranks— : 
Among the glorio&s dead— 
Among them all you will not find 
A single Copperhead. 


Go search the gun-boat’s bloody deck 
When the dread conflict’s done ; 
The traitor’s banner in the dust, 
And silenced every gun; 
. While o’er the hard-won rampart floats 
| Our flag, yet oh! what pain, : 
if | "Neath that dear flag since morning light 
How many have been slain! f 
~ Among the heroes of the fight, 
The living and the dead— ef 
Go search among them—there is¥not 
| JA single Copperhead. 
_ Go search the crowded hospital, 
Where ghastly wounds are seen, 
Which tell through what a struggle fierce 
ta | Those noble men have been; | 
i _.But look upon their faces, lo! 
) They smile through all their pain; 
The scars they bear were nobly won— @ 
| Their honor has no stain. | 
\ Soft hands are minist’ring—kind words 
Are heard around each bed; ; 
Some soothe, some suffer, all are true— 
There is no Copperhead. 


> 
Go where the look can scarce conceal 
The treason of the heart, 
And where the tongue would willingly 
Defend the traitor’s part ; 
Where Seymour, Wood, and Voorhees are 
‘Deemed patriotic men: 
Go where they wish Vallandigham 
Were safely back again: 
_ Go where desertion is no crime— 
Where loyalty is dead— 
Where sad disaster. gives no pain ; 
There is the Copperhead. 


Go where foul scorn is heaped upon 
_ Our noble boys, who go 
To stand a wall of fire between 
Us and our traitor foe: 
Go where bold Grant's revilers are— 
Where Burnside is defamed ; 
Where Banks and Butler—noble names !— 
In scorn alone are named: ; 
Go where true patriotic pride, 
Honor, and Truth are dead— 
Where our success brings but despair; 
There is the Copperhead. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1863. 


ie _ ‘THE ANGLO-REBEL IRON- 
| CLADS. 


E were months ago forewarned that sev- 
eral powerful iron-clad steamers were 
building in Great Britain for the rebels. ‘There 
Was every antecedent reason for believing the 
statement. There is nothing which English 
manufacturers will not make and English .mer- 
chants vV@ll not sell for money. The obscene 
| ' idols of the Hindoos are a regular article of 
¢ manufacture in Birmingham, and if a new car 
of Juggernaut were wanted it'would be got up 
in Liverpool—for a consideration—on the short- 
est notice. The cotton-loan, so confidingly 
taken by British tapitalists, placed a large ) 
amount of funds in the hands of the rebcl 
agents, and every body knew precisely for what 
purposes the-e were to be used. We are now 
assured upon competent authority that three of 
these vessels ure near] y ready for sea. One of 
} them was a fortnight ago in the Graving Dock 
at Liverpool, fully plated, with almost all of 
-her machinery on board; another had just been 
launched at Birkenhead, and a third at Glas- 
gow. , It was a maiter of perfect notoriety for 
what service-these were designed, yet nu step 
was taken to interfere with their construction; 
and there is not the slightest reason to suppose 
that any practical obstacle will be thrown in the” 
way of their sailing. Iron-plated and furnished 
with gun-turrets and rams, as they are, the Brit 
ish Government will have 10 means of knowing 
that they are intended for vessels of war ; they 
may be designed fur commerce. Or, if they are 
vessels of War, they may have been built for.the 
King of Dahomey, the Viceroy of Egypt, the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg, or any other peaceful po- 
‘tentate: certainly not, ‘‘as far as Government 
has any official information,” for the so-called 
Confederate States, Or, even if built for the 
purpose of making war upon the United States, 
it is very doubtful whether Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment could interfere with the lawful business 


is a very lawful business. We have nothing to 
look for from the good faith of the British Gov- 


ernment. 


When the enterprise was undertaken, it w 
supposed that these vessels could inflict damage 
upon us compared with which that inflicted by 
the Alabama and the Florida are nothing. Our 
blockading fleets could be destroyed, and our 
great cities laid in ashes. ‘There was nothing, 
it was said, which ‘could prevent one of these 
vessels from steaming in broad daylight into the 
harbor of New York, and repeating upon a larzer 
scale the exploits of the Merrimac in Hampton 
Roads. And so far as our fortifications is con- 
cerned this is perfectly true. But recent events 
have shown that we have at our disposal means 
of rendering our harbors perfectly secure from 
attack from these vessels. That protection is to 
be found in our ‘* Monitors.” Put to a service 
for which they were never designed, the severity 
of the trial to-which they have been exposed has 
demonstrated their perfett availability for harbor 
defense. ‘The vessels which bore almost un- 
harmed the fire of the hundreds of guns of the 
Charleston forts can bid defiance to the fire of 
any vessel that floats. The guns whose first 
shot disabled the At/anta may be relied upon for 
doing a like service to any other vessel, under 
the far more favorable circumstances in which 
they will be brought into play. . 

The harbor of New York can not be entered 
except through a channel of less than one-third 
of a mile in width. To pass a single Monitor 
quietly moored in mid-channel a hostile vessel 
must sail, broadside on, within an eighth: of a 
mile from the muzzles of those terrible guns 
looking grimly out from that almost intangible 
and wholly invulnerable tower. The Monitor 
itself would need no maneeuvring. She might 
lie at rest, the revolution of the tower always 
keeping her guns trained upon the enemy. Or 
if by miracle the enemy should pass her, she 
would hoist anchor and steam alongside of her 
antagonist, delivering her fire against her broad- 
sides. Long before the enemy could pass the 
miles between the Narrows and the city she 
would lie @ mass of harmless iron on the bottom 
of the harbor. 

In building so wany Monitors, and arming 
them with such heavy ordnance, our Govern- 
ment was working wiser than it knew. It will 
be only when they shall have prevented or re- 
pelled an attack upon our commercial metropo- 
lis that we shall appreciate the true significance 
of ‘Timby’s revolving turrets, Ericsson’s raft-like 
hulls, and Dahlgren’s heavy guns, combined into 
one harmonious whole. The wise Greek saw 
that the true protection of Athens lay in her 
‘*wooden walls.” The true defense of our city 
lies in our iron walls. The month of Septem- 
ber is the time fixed upon for the departure of 
the rebel iron-clads from the British ports. We 
trust that long before they can threaten us a sug- 
ficient number of the Monitors will be released 
from their present work in the South to enable 
our Government to station several of them in 
each of our great harbors. 

The true peril to us from the rebel iron-clads 
lies not in the danger of an attack upon our cit- 
ies, but in their power of destroying our block- 
ading fleet. To obviate this the two or three 
ports yet in the hands of the rebels must p- 
tured. ‘This done the be 
drawn until we can ‘have disposed of the vessels 
with which our British friends have-so inoppor- 
tunely furnished our enemies. From present 
appearances we may infer that they will not 
**see their way” to add to these favors. Mean- 
while we owe them something, which we shall 
most likely be able to pay in due time. ‘The 
‘*common barrator” of nations will be untrue 
to all her historical antecedents if she remains 
long without a European war on her hands. 
And then we shall remember some things which 
she would like us to foryet. 


THE LOUNGER, 


A RETROSPECT. 


THE correspondence between many persons in 
the Free States and Jefferson Davis, before the re- 
bellion, is a most valuable addition to the iaterior 
history of the war. It is another link in the chain 
of evidence that the rebel leaders believed the sen- 
timent of patriotism and loyalty to law to be so 
utterly destroyed that they could easily take pos- 
session of the Government upon their own terms. 
The plan was for the Slave States to withdraw—to 
leave chaos behind, and compel the North, torn by 
domestic strife, to crave admission into the new. 
confederacy. Then, as Mr. Hunter remarked, 
New England could be left out altogether, or ad- 
mitted as a single State. ~ 

It was in this view that certain papers recom- 
mended the Montgomery Constitution as superior 
to that of 1787. It was with this invention that 
private meetings were held in the city of New York, 
among those who are now notorious Copperheads, 
to secure the co-operation of the ‘‘ conservatism” 
of the North with the ** secessionism” of the South, 
knowing, as they knew very well, that ** abolition- 
ism” could not be counted upon for deliberate trea- 
‘on. It was this conviction which explains the 
equanimity of the yentlemen of property who hast- 
ened to take possession of Mr. Russeli upon his ar- 
rival in this country, and told him that the revolu- 
tion Was Virtually accomplished. It was this that 


of her subjects; aud surely the building of slips | 


explaius such letters as that written by Mr. Bar- 
low, of New York, to a slave Senator, during the 


secession movement, warning him against any 
overt attack upon the Government. The feeling 
which inspired such letters governed Jeff Davis in 
refusing to seize Washington when it was at the 
mercy of five hundred men. The contident expect- 
ation of all these persons and correspondents of 
Davis, who are now either rebels or Copperheads, 
was that the Government of the United States 
would tumble down as that of Louis Philippe did 
in France, and that an immediate reconstruction 
would follow, upon conditions to be dictated by the 
Seceders and ratified by the ‘* Conservatives,”’ in 
which class were included all Democrats of every 
hue, the conservative Republicans, and the mass 
of timid citizens, who were held to be the vast ma- 
jority in a community of traders. | 

The tacit collusion with Davis and his confeder- 

ates of those gentlemen in the city of New York 
who are now notorious Copperheads has been long 
in evidence. That of similar persons in other parts 
of the country is now proved by the correspondence 
which Davis is either so weak or so wily a conspir- 
ator as not to have destroyed. And it is not sur- 
prising that he believed his’ task would be both 
rapidly and easily accomplished. He and his con- 
federates had labored long and hard to corrupt the 
conscience and common sense of the country, and 
they had every reason to suppose that they had the 
proof of general assent to national dishonor and 
ruin. That history and human nature should not 
have warned them to beware is again not surpris- 
ing, for among the leading rebels and Copperheads 
there is not a single man of great intellectual grasp 
or moral perception. Mr. Douglas, who was un- 
| questionably the ablest man of their political fra- 
ternity, saw from the beginning the hopelessness 
of their plot, or he would have been at the head of 
it. The desertion of a leader like Douglas for lead- 
ers like Davis, Wood, Toombs, Vallandigham, and 
Slidell, was a fatal error for any party which aimed 
at peaceful subversion of the Government. But it 
is not surprising that these men did not see it. 
They believed only in political chicane. They 
scorned principle. They repudiated all ideas ex- 
cept that men would under all circumstances be 
. governed by a selfish desire of quiet ; and they were 
very sure that the mass of people at the North hated 
something which rebels called then, and Copper- 
heads call now, Abolitionism, more than they loved 
their country or its government. Like all boast- 
fully ** practical men” they omitted common sense 
in their calculations. They saw trade, corruption, 
servility, and craven fear, but they did not see hu- 
man nature. With the correspondent in Michigan 
they thought the *‘surmon” of the Reverend Van 
Dyke, of Brooklyn, a marvelous production, but 
the writing on the human heart and conscience was 
nonsensical scribbling. 

Let Davis and his friends learn the lesson which 
this correspondence teaches. They have found that 
the Copperheads did not then represent the spirit 
and intention of the people. They do not represent 
them now. They are the desperate, wrecked, strug- 
gling men who would willingly capsize the boat. 
But let Davis remember that they are overboard. 


— 


THE FABLE OF THE BATS. 

Ws had not heard of our “‘ Conservative” friends 
since they elected Mr. Seymour last autumn until 
the riots in New York, during which a merchant 
wrote to a friend in another city: ‘* The Conserva- 
tives have had the upper hand here for a day or 
two, but we hope to have them under by to-morrow 
night.” It was a strictly correct statement, be- 
cause, of course, every man among the rioters 
who voted last autumn voted for the ‘“‘ Conserva- 
tive” ticket; and if the mob had been polled at 
the moment of destroying the Orphan Asylum it 
would have declared itself unanimously for the 
** Conservative” platform. 

Suppressed in New York ‘‘Conservatism” has 
raised its head in Rochester, and proposes to ar- 
range for the next Presidential election. Its reso- 
lutions set furth by declaring its total want of 
sympathy with “secession, abolitionism, or na- 
tivism of any kind.” General Leslie Coombs, 
whose name is not conspicuous for unconditional 
patriotism, is reported to have manipulated and 
‘“*moditied” the resolutions. Probably General 
Leslie Coombs and his ‘* Conservative” friends, 
who were ardent supporters of the eminent patriot, 
and enforcer-of-the-laws, John Bell, at the last elec- 


same kind of “ fidelity to the Goverament” as Mr. 
Bell. Our “ Conservative’’ friends, who eschew: 
‘secession and abolitionism,” have pessibly for- 
gotten a little fable of which we beg respectfully 
to remind them. 

A company of bats once found themselves in: 
broad daylight in disagreeable proximity: to two 
whirring millstones. grinding corn. What a 
, confounded clatter!” cried they. 
Stones stop.and us have some peace? 
. t@ be quiet.” But the stones whirred as noisily: 
asever. The poor bats, bumping and fluttering: 
wildly between them, at last cried in chorus, ‘‘ We 
Wish it to be understood that we are not responsi- 
bleifar this din. We declare to-all the world that 
we have, have had, and will have nothing what- 
ever to do with either of these stones, and we pro- 
test against such great, loud, gritty things.”’ But 
while they were still crying and fluttering they 
fell against the inexorable stones and were ground 
to powder in an instant. ‘‘ Poor little bats,” said 
the eagle who had overheard them, ‘‘ they did not 
know that it is only by the whirring of millstones 
that corn is ground into food.” 


— 


THE CONSCRIPTION. 

THERE is a way of speaking of the Conscription 
Act as if it were something monstrous and tyran- 
nical. This strain was a favorite one in Mr. Fer- 
nando Wood's rhetoric before he came to the wise 
conclusion that if there were to be a war it must 
be conducted upon warlike principles. Buta very 
few words will show exactly the character and in- 
tent of the act. 


The nation is engaged in a tremendous strugzle 


“ Whyideu’t the 


tion, propose to furnish another candidate of the 


| 


to save its life. The struggle can be maintained 
in one way only, namely by armies. In the salva- 
tionef the country and Government every citizen 
is equally interested, and the duty of each is the 
saine. Upon all sides the Government hears and 
has heard, with few exceptions, the expression of 
the most unswerving devotion and the strongest 
resolution to subdue the rebellion by arms, It 
therefore says to the loyal people of the country: 
** We hear you, and we believe you. We take you 
at your word, and we will arrange a plan by which 
every man can give his personal aid in securing 
victory. All fighting men shall be enrolled and 
held subject to active duty, with such exceptions - 
as careful and humane consideration may pre- 
scribe.” 
That is the spirit of the Conscription Act. It 
assumes that the people are willing to save them- 
selves at any cost and risk. If Congress had not 
believed that, and therefore assumed it, it should 
have frankly confessed that we were conquered, 
and have proposed submission to the victors. But 
not believing that we were conquered it would not 
say so. If Congress were mistaken, the mistake 
will appear in resistance to the conscription. If 
we are conquered, our defeat will be shown by re- 
fusal to obey the call of necessity and duty. But 
if we are resolved that civil order, a just govern- 
nfent, and a great nation shall be preserved, every 
man will gladly go and do wherever and whatever 
the lawful authorities may require. 


GENERAL DIX. 


THE:address of General Dix upon occasion of 
the draft in the city of New York is worthy of the 
man who, as Secretary of the Treasury, ordered 
the man who pulled down the United States flag 
to be shot upon the spot. Its calm and judicious 
exposition both of the particular facts and of the 
general principle of the draft make it a document 
to be preserved and pondered, The law, he says, 
under which the draft is made is founded on the 
principle that every citizen who enjoys the pro- 
tection of the Government may be summoned in 
seasons of great public danger to take up arms for 
the common defense. No political society can ex- 
ist unless this principle is acknowledged, and there 
is no civilized country in which it is not recog- 
nized. The permission to furnish a substitute or 
to purchase exemption is designed to provide for 
cases of hardship, and if either provision were 
stricken out those cases would be multiplied. 

In regard to riots General Dix says most truly, 
that the only security of those who have little more 
than life and the labor of their own hands to pro- 
tect lies in the supremac} of the law. And this 
truth applies especially to us, for our Government 
is the will of the people. In countries where the 
law is the will of one man, or of one class, it is con- 
ceivable that it may conie to bear so unjustly upon 
other classes as to leave them sometimes no hope 
of redress but in forcible resistance. But that can 
not be the case with us, 

General Dix’s record in this war has been most 
honorable. His course has been quiet, consistent, 
and firm, His experience in Baltimore has taught 
him the subterfuges of the Northern allies of the. 
rebellion, and revealed to him the radical nature 
of the contest. His appointment to the Depart- 
ment of the East was conclusive evidence of the 
discretion and determination of the Government. 


STATE RIGHTS. > 

THERE is a plausible objection made to emanci- 
pation as a necessary result of the war, upon the 
ground that slavery ie a-State institution, and to 
destroy it by the national will is to invade the 
rights of States,: which nobody wishes to see over- 
thrown. 7 

But, without urging the right of any imperiled 
people to suspend any law and every right for the 
sake of the common safety, it is plain that such 
emancipation: does. not limit any State right, ex- 
cept in declaring that ne State canbe allowed to 
maintain any system which constantly menaces 
the national peace. There can be no right to hold 
slaves, whatever the State law may be, any more 
than there can be any right to put insane persons 
to death, although the State law might allow it. 
The power of a majority to declare that any thing 
may be done, and to do it, may be undeniable ; 
but no power can beget the right-to do wrong. 
The corroding vice of Douglas’s famous squatter- 
sovereignty dogma was that it empowered brute 
} force and the vote of a majority to dispose of nat- 
wral rights, which are inalienable. 
| AeBlavery is a wrong recognized and sustained by 
‘State law. Its necessary development presently 
} brings the whole nation into mortal danger. Now, 
| Omitting altogether the constitutional right to de- 
| stray. it as a measure of public safety, a nation 
. which had succeeded in suppressing the rebellion 
and averting the danger might obviously do what- 
ever was necessary to avoid a recurrence of pre- 
cisely the same peril. Nor could any State com- 
plain of its injured rights. No State can have a 
right to threaten the nation. A nian upon a steam- 
er may have matches in his state-room and keep a 
light burning, and his roont is his castle; but he 
has no right to stow a keg of gunpowder under his 
berth. Now that we have practically discovered 
that slavery is gunpowder, we shall be guilty of 
suicide if we permit ourselves to be blown up. 


— 


TO THE BITTER END. 


WueEn the war began we certainly did our share 
of boasting. But the revels are better Gascons 


than we: ' We reduced our adjectives when we 


found that the task was stubborn. But the rebel 
rhetoric rises with disaster. Just now, when the 
prospect of the rebellion is not promising, the cele- 
brated last ditch is incessantly brought forward. 
“Let Sumter fall,” cry the rebel papers—‘‘ Charles- 
ton shall be defended street by street, and house 
by house, and at last it shall be blown up, and the 
invader welcomed to smoking ruins.” If it should 


be it would be one of those catastrophes to which 
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there is very general resignation. The loyal peo- 
ple of this country do not, as the poet Simms lately 
sings, *‘ hate” the city of Charleston; but as they 
do not hate the ancient Sodomites, yet regard the 
fate of the city of Sodom with equanimity, so the 
destruction of the city of Charleston would be so 
symbolical that they would contemplate its smok- 
ing ruins as a just judgment. | 

But it is a symbol which we should not make 
for our own satisfaction, despite the lyric asser- 
tions of the poet Simms, and our Gascon friends 
the enemy have given us no reason to suppose that 
they will keep their valorous word. Why did 
they not blow up New Orleans, or Nashville, or 
Newbern, or any of the cities which old Abe’s min- 
ions have ruthlessly invaded and occupied? Sim- 
ply because they knew it would be an extremely 
foolish and even perilous thing to do. It is possi- 
ble that they may make an exception of Charles- 
ton, the fostering head of secession. But it is not 
probable. He is doubtless a wise prophet who 
writes—‘*The rebels will not surrender either 
Charleston or Savannah to the Union forces, but 
will commit them to the’ flames and destruetion, 
precisely as they have done in the cases‘of Vicks- 
burg and Port Hudson.” 


A SIDE-LIGHT. 


* Wecan not too constantly bear in mind the real 
sympathies of public men at this time, and a little 
repetition is of the utmost service. Thus it is in- 
structive to know the precise position occupied by 
the worthy Mr. Seymour, and a side-light of great 
brilliancy is occasionally thrown upon it, as recent- 
ly by Mr. S. S. Cox of Ohio, familiarly kpown as 
Sunset Cox. Mr. Cox is the special friend of. Mr. 
Vallandigham, whose position has the merit of be~’ 
ing perfectly well defined; and in urging the elec-. 


_ tion of his friend as Governor of Ohie he said that 
if, after his election, Governor V. m did | of. 
not appear, Lieutenant-Governor would 


march at the head of the militia, a Sadie and 
fifty thousand strong, to the Canada ier, and 
bring home the patriot to his chair, ‘ none 
will dare to hinder him.” ‘* Then,” continued the 
fervid orator, ‘“‘ with M‘Clellan or Seymour in 
1864, we will put the Government again upon an 
honorable footing.” He meant, 

an honorable footing, namely, the feet of Davis 
and Company. 

It appears, then, that the next friend of Mr. 
Vallandigham for Governor is also the advocate 
of Mr. Seymour for President—a fact which is more 
instructive than interesting. 


FAIR WAGES FOR FAIR WORK. 


Ir is stated that the troops of the Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts regiment decline to receive wages of 
ten dollars a month when other soldiers are paid 
thirteen. It seems that there is some interpreta- 
tion of some law by which these men are held not 
to be soldiers but ‘‘ contrabands,” or some kind of 
something which is not to be paid full wages | for 
its services. | 

That this absurdity will continue is, of course, 
impossible, That the Government means honor- 
ably to the soldiers of every kind and colar, we 
know; and that some snarl of red tape muat be. 
untied before we can act simply and honestly in 
this matter is very possible. But the matter is 
very plain. If we gravely propose to pay such 
soldiers as assaulted Port Hudson and Fort Wag- 
ner, and charged upon the rebels at Milliken’s 
Bend, less than other soldiers, we propose.to insult 
them and to dishonor ourselves. It is idle t 
pose that such men are to be humbugged. * y 
know quite as well as we whether their fighting is 4 
worth as much as that of other soldiers or not.. © 
it is, and they are not paid as much, they wilf nat 
urally object. 

The thing to be done is to remove immediately. 
every impediment to their fair payment. The 
greater thing to be done is to show the men who 
so bravely dare and die for us, that we are worth 
fighting for, that we do cordially acknowledge their 
services, and that whatever the: difference of our 
complexion and capacity may be, our manhood is 


equal to theirs. The slowness, the reluctance, 


bitterness with which we have accepted the assist- 
ance of such soldiers will be recorded with wonder 
and sorrow hereafter. “The question,”’ said Gen~ 
eral Mitchell, just before he went to Charleston, 
‘‘is not so much whether we should call upon these 
péople, as whether they will believe we mean 
estly by them when we do call.” The least we 
can do is to pay fairly on fair work, 


— 


' THE NEW GOSPEL OF PEACE. 

Tue authorship of the new “ Gospel of Peace,” 
one of the cleverest political squibs of the war, is a 
well-kept secret, It is a broad, popular, humorous 
burlesque upon the Copperhead faith and practice, 
as exemplified in the career of Phernandiwud and 
the followers of that Brummagem-Prince of Peace. 
It is done so well that nobody can escape the point ; 
and is one of the very few satires which address 

‘themselves to the universal public. A Pahdee can, 

enjoy it as fully as a cultivated scholaf, and it is is 
consequently of the greatest service to the good 
cause. The authorship is attributed to many well- 
known literary gentlemen, as ‘‘ the Lorgnette” was 
at the time of its appearance; and the writer must 
take care that his laurels are not disputed to the 
end. The amusing controversy as to the author- 
ship of “Nothing to Wear” is yet freshly remem- 


bered, and long after Mr. Putnam, the publisher, 


had negotiated with the gentleman ‘whom he sup- 
posed to have written ‘‘ The Potiphar Papers,” he 


received a very urgent and persistent claim from, }, 


the literary executor of a gentleman in Buffalo, 


who declared that he had found the manuscript | 


among the papers of his deceased friend, and in- 
sisted that the reputed author must be an im- 


postor. 
Public rumor points most persistently to a well- 
known and accomplished scholar, whose reputation 


has been made in quite other directions, as the au- 


| country are all equally absufd. , In the Senate of | 


serves the republic, who is most free from the taint ' 


second, his service to the country; and, third, his | 
freedom from the taint of ‘selfishness. 
too fine a point upon it, if these are the reasons for | 
electing him, how soon is he likely to be elected ? | 
The truth is, if Jefferson Davis has taught us in | 
these bloody years nothing more than to confide 
|, Fernando Wood, we deserve to have him for 


declared it to be **the most 
States, 


. From the Southwest we hear that the mountains 4 

Northern Alabama are filled with deserters from the ar- | 

unies of Brace and JOHNSTON. West Tennessee is entire- | 
cleared of guerrillas. 


ly 
of artillery, telegra 
Pineville, M* 
severe 9 handled. 
ed, 
wound 


way for Uncle Bat 


saatoee with regarding trade regulations in the 
with diepatches rerarding is said 


now hidden away. 


escape. 

come from Virginia, but belong in 
live far from Poolesville. The 
the day time, and practice 


fi stealing some 


thor of the new “‘ Gospel of Peace.” He may be 
congratulated upon a signal success, and the public} 
upon a capital) and timely satire, 


WIGFALL,. 
A CORRESPONDENT, “* Nux,” asks, ‘*‘ What has }/ 

become of Wigfall ?” "His last public performance | 
to our knowledge was waving his white handker- 
chief to Major Anderson on the day of the rebel | 
bombardment of Sumter, entering the fort, drink- | 
ing a glass of liquid which, when he had enjirely | 
engulfed, the surgeon of the fort politely, but in | 
pure jest, informéd hint-was rank poison, then en- 
treating piteously have the stomach pump | 
plied, to which ‘the gurgeon generously assented. 
History takes leave of Wigfall at an unprecedent- 
‘ed moment in his ¢areer—when something was 


coming out of his mouth instead of going into it. ti 


The appearance, performance, and disappearance | 
of Wigfall upon the scene 6f public affairs in this 


the United States he was a fierce, mountebank. In 
the rebel councils and army he has made no mark | 
whatever. Like many ofthe other leaders of this | 
ill-starred and bloody plot, such as Yancey, Pryor, | 
Floyd, Wise, Spratt, Rhett, Keitt, and Orr, he has | 
been practically obliterated by its development, | 
The admirers of the statesman Wigfall, however, | 
may console themselves by reflecting that he has 
made himself even more contemptible than infa- | 
mous, 


— 


COPPERHEAD LOGIC. 


‘In this great crisis of the country’s history,” 
says a newspaper which is anxious that the policy 
of the war shall be abandoned, and the rebels be 


permitted to return unconditionally to their plot- | 


ting in the Union, “‘ he is the best patriot, and best | 
selfishness.” Therefore, it argues, let us make 
Wood Speaker. 

The grounds are three-fold: first, his patriotism ; $1 


Not to 


_ ARMY AND NAVY ITEMS. 
JOE JOHNSTON, On recent vjsit to Mobile, 


defensible position in 
and ‘that is to be de- 


Colonel CaTHERWOOD, commanding a Missouri regiment 
te head-quarters at St. Louis, from 
County, that he was attacked by the | 


force was compietely rout- 

number of rebel conscripts have recently | 

#& Corinth for duty in the National army. This’ 
to recruit his forces. 


messenger from General Grant has reached Wash- | 


Mississippi. to favor the opening of | 

the cotton trade to all loyal citizens, under proper restric- 
tions, and to the authorities to adopt this eins 
icy, which would, no doubt, bring out thousands of bal 


A small squad of rebels made aidach into Poolesville, in 
M 


y move a 

midnight robberies under the | 

plea that they belong to the rebel 7 On the 16th a 

number of Mosesy’s guerrillas at to attack one of | 
the Government farms at fae Chureh, for the purpose 

horses, bu fired upon by the pen eg 

Moses erioualy The rebels were command. | 


Times, dated Winchester, 


busily en in the preparation of his f his o op 


_A Court Montgome 
te the rebel campaign in Mississippi and Louisiana in 
y, June, and July, and by ee at to inquire into the 
surrender of Vicksburg and Hudson. 
Advices were received at oaks in St. Louis on 


ry to tnvesti- | 


eral Davipson had White River at Clarendon, 
Arkansas, and were mo toward Little Rock—having 
already arrived in sight of Daddy” rebel pickets. 
A successful raid into North Carolina was made by the 

§ New York Mounted Rifles and two companies of the } 

under command of Gen- 


bie number were killed. The expedition returned to Porte- 
mouth, Virginia, on the 20th. 

day set for the two | 
Union AWYEE and) t 


FLYNN, for the act of BURNSIDE in 
hanging two rebel officers caught in disguise within his | 
lines, and, therefore, liable to punishment as spies under | 
Te It is safe to say that they were aot hung. 


Tennessee, on the 20th ult., after many im- 
portant that there was a large amount 
of of his com- | 


nf the Ninth Mousses | 
Grenada on the 17th, under Gener- 
al SLLMMER, and destroyed fifty-seven locomotives, upward | 


per a determination to uphold the Government, irre- 


rescue the country 
from disgrace,” 


ert dred and four shots were fired at Sumter, of which four 
hundred and nineteen struck inside and outside. The ‘| 


| demoralization 


of four hundred cars, the dépét machine and | 
shops, abd large quantity” ordpance and | 


commissary stores, besides capturing about railroad 
men and a number of other prisoners. naar ae work 
was accomplished, Colonel PHILLIPS was by Colonel 
WinsL_ow, with a detachment from GRANT'S 
forces, which had been sent out to divert the enemy's at- 
tention, and the whole force returned inéafety. This loss 
of rolling stock will most seriously cripple the rebels in 
, their railroading operations. 

Four hundred — rebels, captured at Falling Waters 
and incarcerated in a prison in Baltimore, left that city 
the other day for Point Lookoug. This makes nine bhun- 
dred prisoners, now at Point out, captured at the 
battle of Falling Waters, which Lzz says was never fought! 


Three privates from Rhode Island, who had just arrived 
at the army of the Potomac, were shot while in the act of 
deserting by their escort. Eleven recruits leaped from the 
cars on the road to Warrenton, and succeeded for a time 
in making their A party was dispatched in pur- 
suit. Geneaseabeaty few of these kind of soldiers manage 
| to get away beyond our mil itary lines, as scouts are. out 
sentences of death in such 

ually check further deser- 


At Chattanooga contrabands report that General Joz 
JOHNSTON arrived with two trains of troops on the 20th, 
superseding Geveral Braga, who has retired to Atlanta. 
This statement is corroborated by citizens. 


The pirate Florida has turned up on the track of the 
Liverpool and New York packets. The ship Francis B. 
Cutting, which arrived at this port on the 24th, reports 
having been overhauled by her on the 6th inst., in lat. 

ving on ee pirate agreed 
to Casting her in in the sum of $40,000. 


an act of December 21, 1861, « medal of honor is to 
rines as shall most distinguish themselves by gallantry 


in action and other seamanlike qualities the 
The Secretary of the Navy that this 
shall be awarded to the upon | 
which are given at my" n hie General o 17: 


Keokuk; Prerer Howarp, Boatswain's Mate, ANDREW 
Barun, Seaman, P. R Vaucuan, Sergeant of Marines, 
U. steamer Mississippi ; SamvEL Woops, and Henry 
Roseet B. Woops and Rosert Jo 

Dan, Cockswains, U. & sieamer temporari 
on board U. & steamer ashington ; THoMas 
HaMILton and Frank Bois, Quarter-masters, Tuomas 
JENKINS and Martin M‘Hvueu, Seamen, THomas E. Cor- 
ooR4N, Landsman, Henry Dow, Boatswain's Mate, U. S. . 
steamer Cincinnati; Woon, Boatswain's Mate, U. 8. 
steamer Pittsburg; CHRISTOPHER BRENNAN, U. 8, steam- 
ers Mississippi and Colorado; Epwakp RInGoLp, Cock- 
swain, U. 8. steamer Wabash. 

A Mass Convention of the “ War Democrats” of Indi- 
ana was held at Indianapolis August 20. The proceedings 
were marked by the and every speech 


pect:ve of party, at all hazards and through every trial. 
aan was ho that the veteran Lewis Cass would be pres- 
ent, but committee appointed te wait upon him report- 
ed that he was utterly unable to leave his house. uch 
as he wanted to raise his voice in behalf of the good cause, 
he did not believe that he could survive the journey from 
Detroit to Indianapolis. A dispatch was received from 
Hon. S. Dickinson in these words: to 
from rebellion, and the Democratic 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CHARLESTON, 


From Charleston our direct intelligence comes down to 
August 21. The formal attack on Fort Sumter was opened 
on the morning of the 17th by General Gilmore, the navy, 
co-operating mainly by a bombardment of Fort Wagner 
and Battery Gregg, bestowing little attention upon Sum- 
ter. The of the naval action of the first = 
be found in Admiral Dahlgren’s dispatch on page 56 
we evening of the 21st the entire top of the fort was gone, 

ery parapet gun dismounted, and the south side Sami 
ishea almost to its base, presenting nothing but a heap of 
ruins. By way of the Richmond papers we have tele- 
graphic advices four days later. 

The dispatch of the 23d says: ‘‘The fire of the enemy's 
land batteries has been kept upon Sumter, and more guns 
are disabled. There was only one casualty to-day. There 
was also a heavy fire kept up on Battery Wagner, both 
from the fleet and the land, and also upon Battery Gregg. 
The casualties at Fort Wagner were one officer and four 
privates. General Gilmore’s demand for the surrender of 
Fort Sumter and Morris Island, with a threat to shell 

Charleston in four hours from the delivery of the paper at 
this morning. in reply, — 
inhumanity and violation of the of war 
eral Gilmore, and affirms that repeated 
employ stringent meas of 

me the threat to shell the « city neat not been thn 


The dispatch of the 23d says: “On Saturday six hun- 


cracked and breached, and the 
fort. The fortis nowaruin. Colon 
hold. his outpost, even as a forlorn hope, until 
lieved or the taken. General Gilmore sent a com- 
munication at eleven o’clock on Sunday, ¢' notice 
that at eleven o'clock to-morrow [Monday, ] he 
would open fire on and in the mean time non- 
combatants could go out of the 
The dispatch of the 2th sa 
12 o’clock, the 
8-ineh Parrott sh 


ROSECRANS’S ARMY 


Has advanced from Se 
of Chat The region which he has traversed is 


5 


Piel : “Last t 
an tho city, Site 
leaving the 


age. The works were found to be 
steamers were moored at the wharf, one 
and the other There was also a 


severing 
of the rebel army, and recrossed the river in safety. 
the rebel not 


Vermont and 


THE ARMIES OF THE POTOMAC, 
The position and movements of General te head 
are kept a profound secret; the location of t 
ters even not bein suffered 


Rappahannock. 


GUERRILLAS. 
Generals Grant and Rosecrans have issued orders 
‘lation to guerrillas to the same general purport. ‘They 
announce that as all regularly organized bodies of the en- 
emy have been driven from their eee 
the most rigorous penalties will be inflicted upon all irregu- 
lar bodies of cavalry not mustered and paid by the Con- 


upon unarmed is 
this order shall affect the treatment due to gr sap of 


acts are in the 


THE SACK OF LAWRENCE, 


amounted 
men gathered the border counties of 
Having accomplished their work of destruction 
separated into small squads and endeavored to regain 
homes. They were 
thered bande, and some forty or fifty ha 
and a considerable amount ef plunder recap 
tured; number, mounted on fresh 
horses which they had stolen, made good their 


escape, 
THE sIOUX WAR. 


of and toward the close of July had 

jain sharp encounters with the enemy, On the 28th 
his advancing column was suddenly beset by 2000 sav- 
who came on a tly determined to car- 


the rude machinery used in the preparation of their pem- 
mican. Their loss in killed and wounded was about 125 
besides many women and children drowned in 

pantases ong these was Lieutenant Beever, an En- 
of of who-was acting as aid-de-camp to 
ibley. He had served on Lord Ragian’s staff dur- 

ing the Orin war. Little Crow, = leader in the ter- 


‘while to steal horses. After patho ‘ne Indians 


beyond the Missouri, General Sibley's 

their horses and mulés fast giving out, oul 
almost exhausted, commenced their return. The object of 
the expedition was onl accomplished, 


eae upon our frontier 
The lo os pry a few hundred men will not intimidate them, 
and the fact of our giving up the —— no matter mn 


what cause, will only emboiden 
are now greater than ever before. We have ca aeereal 
burned up all provisions and their machinery — 


up dried meat or pemmican. There are no buffalo 

region now, and they will not starve if they can help it, it. 
They can reach the settlements before our column, as 
they are not cumbered with transportation. Undoubted- 
ly will be made 


NAVAL DISASTERS, 

longitude 74°, containing a colored seaman named Smi 
who stated that on the previous day the United States 
f Bai had foundered during a violent 
and that all ha had perished on board ex 


ing with niti Viekeba 
ng ammunition at urg, @ negro who was 

ing a percussion shell let it fall, when it exploded, setting 
fire to the ammunitien, and blowing the steamer to pieces, 
Of 160 men on board only four are known to have escaped. 


THE DRAFT IN NEW YORK. 


The draft, which was temporarily suspended in conse- 
quence of the riots of July, was 7 in spite of the 


Massachusetts volunteers fresh from the ‘bet- 
tle-fields of Virginia were at hand, occupying the public 
Bquares. The whole passed off perfectly ae and ex- 
cept for the unusual presence of soldiers in atreeta, 
and the camp-like aspect of the squares, no one would = 
supposed that any thing unusual was guing on. 

Common Council of the city passed an 
ating $3,000,000 for the purpose of pa the $300 re- 
quired for exempting a conscript from se The ordi- 


of the said persons sodrafted. This ordinance 
by the Mayor; but the Board of Councilmen, by a vote of 


the Imperial erown of Mexico, provided 


Em shall be taken under the protection of the Great 

of foreign advices for the week pre- 

sent little of The important item 

relates to the out in England of 

ANGLO-REBEL IRON-CLADS, 

dat of 10: * theze is inthe grav- 

at etely with her masts 


GEE 


t 
squadrons will be their first prey. This is 


made; and I that with these 
three in broad daylight, could enter New 
Hook, aud burn and de- 
stroy all your pe of war on the stocks and aflost, and 
dock- and pass out by way of the Sound, with- 
out receiving ”__We have made this 


23 to 1, pl themselves to pass the ordinance over the 
Mayor’s veto, at expiration of the legal period of ten — 
and half of dollars, hare been presented for 
am 
damages during the late ricts. 

FOREIGN NEWS. 

Apart from the 
apparent approximetion to definite result, and the 
an 

rumors thas Archduke Maximilian, of A 


met 


4 
vee, 
4a 
i 
‘ 
J 
4 
4 a 
i 


wv 


‘y 
= 
| army 
-quar- 
accounts are given 8 position, and de- 
signs of Lee’s army. According to some reports he has 
100,000 men, and is preparing for another expedition 
against Washington; according to others he is in full re 
treat wy oe Richmond. The most probable accounts give 
1e8 — upon conse fficers and 
those who aid and a 
warfare. 
This bloody transaction is described on page 564. Later 
ee; gnai Quarter-master, U. & 
steamer Mohican; Joun Wiuttams, Boatswain's Mate, 
U. 8. steamér Mohican; Ma?trusw Agruour, Signal Quar- before them 
r-master, U. 8S. steamer Carondelei; JOHN MACKIE, ‘evi: 
Sorporal of Marines, U.S. steamer Galena; MaTTHEw Dg oir stores — 
| M‘CLELLAND, E. Vawtine, Joun Rusu, Joun 
Hiceman, Firemen, U. 8. steamer Kichmond; ROBERT 
Pe ter becoming crazy, had jumped overboard. The Bain- 
A bridge, Acting- Master Dwyer commander, sailed from New 
York on the 18th of 7 for Port 7 with a crew 
: and completed during the ensuing week. Ample prepara- > 
and his instruments, and did some damage to the wires. ; ; 
They p aff thie whan the oper. tions had been made to put down any attempt at riot. 
it is believed, did not 
Maryland, and do not 
nance makes it the “duty of the Comptroller to ‘pay, upon 
icago the order of said Committee, to every citizen and to every . 
Tennessee, August 15, says t person who shall have declared his intention to become a 
hortied retreat over the Tennessee River fired the mag- citizen in the manner provided by law, who shall be ordered 
nifieent bridge at oot bye but succeeded in destroying into the military service of the Unitied States in pursuance 
bnty two spans on this the river, Discoveriz he provisions of the act of Congness known ae the Con- 
iene rations were making to repair the damage, A ption Act, and whose liability t serve shall have be- 
ree 4 vanced, on the night of August 14, and destroyed east wall is much scaled and hattered in, and the parapet come fixed by the action of the Board of Enrollment of the 
undermined. The northwest wall, with the arches, etc., District in which he is drafted, in case the 
Getieral Hooxxs is expected soon te resume active serv- | has fallen in. The guns are all dismounted. One private | *ball certify og the Shee ef bh. oo a igent the 
Gither in a separate command or as commander of a | killed. On Saturday the land batteries opened from south dolla he of 
to north, and the Monitors from east to west, coming close | 8¥™ of three hundred =o, 
between Pasquatank and Hartford, of whom a considera. | 
n in the map on page 567. He appeared before Chat- Scept | he new 
poga on the 2ist, and opened fire on the rebel works 
0 o’ciock a.m. with good effect. The rebels replied, 
generally with small guns, which did very little dam- 
Two 
sunk 
pon- 
on-Dridge across the ver, prosected Dv abel sb 
sheotera, It was ascertained that there were two divisions 
pupy © | Hardee's) were 
ject to the order of the Governor of South Carolina, in ac-.| of the whole, he having superseded Bragg. On the night 
cordance Pe _ rina the rebel ney omen. the | of the 22d General Wilder crossed the nessee River, 
delivery of suc negroes to ernors of the | and burned a small railroad bridge near Shellmound, thus | ready to sail late in August or 
States in which the captures might be made. speed of these vessclal wilt he 
General Hux.sut, a few weeks ago, sent an expedition 
| | into Central Mississippi, which returned to Lagrange 
mond papers sey that on the 22d Rosecrans | 
shelling the town of Chattanooga. | 
BUENSIDE’S ARMY | 
Had advanced toward Knoxville on the 17th. It was ex- | 
pected that this point would be reached in about two | 
weeks, 


[Serrenner, 5, 1863. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE CITY OF LAWRENCE, KANSAS, AND THE MASSACRE OF ITS INHABITANTS BY THE REBEL GUERRILLAS, AUGUST 21, 1863.—[Sre Pace 566.3 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[Serremser 5, 1863. 


THE GRAVES OF GETTYSBURG. 


[NaTIonaL CEMETERY aT 
July 31. Arrangements have been made to purchase & 
part of the battle-field at Gettysburg for a cemetery, in 
which it is proposed to gather the remains of our dead. 
The gronnd,embraces the point of the desperate attack 
made upon the left centre of our army. Eight other States 
have already united with Pennsylvania in this project.) 

Let us lay them where they fell, 

When their work was done so well! 

Dumb and stricken—leavine others 

All the glorious news ¢o tell. 


All the yellow hdrvest-field, 

Curséd with a crimson yield, 
'’Neath the thrusting in of sickles, 

As the battle waxed or reeled! 


They, with faces to the foe, 
Lost to pain, and peace, and woe; 
Armored in the inspiration 

Of the old heroic glow: 


Rushing grandly unto death !— 
Eyes ablaze and "bated breath-—- 
Second-sighted for the future— 
Here they piled thestrampled heath! 


HTere for Liberty they stood, 
Writ their records in their blood, 
On the forehead of the epoch, 
In a grand _ historic mood! 


Let us lay them side by side, 

In their awful martyr-pride: _ 
They will slumber well and sweetly, 
Spite of wailings far and wide. 


And their story shall be told 
When this Present, gray and old, 
Loses each distinctive. feature 

In the Future’s ample fold. 


Well, the work was fitly done! 

Well, the day was proudly won! 
But—this nook that bloomed with battle— 
Thére’s no rarer ’neath the sun! 


Let us lay them where they fell, 
When their ‘work was done so well! 
In the martyr’s noble silence, 
Leaving us the tale to tell. 

HowakpD GLYNDOR, 
Wasnrncton, Atiqust 2, 1863. 


THE BLUE FLOWERS. 


-- “There's a blue flower in my garden 
The bee loves more than all— 
The bee and I, we love it both, 
Though it is frail and small.” 


* jolly, jolly !” 

That was Aggie French’s way of expressing 
satisfaction, and her companion looked up, expect- 
ant of news. | | 

‘*My letter is from Georgina Ash,” she ex- 
plained. ‘* You must have heard of her—the hand- 
Bomest blonde you ever saw; eyes half blue, half 
amber; and hair neither brown, nor vellow, nor red, 
but just exactly gold. The fun is, Thorne used to 
be in: love with her before he knew little Alice 
Devon, and they said she jilted him—it was before 
he came to his fortune—for a richer suitor. Any 
tvay she isn’t married, and it will be curious to see 
how Thorne will take her presence, here in this 


_ house, where there are so few of us that we can’t 


help being intimate. Of course he can’t run away 
and leave ‘Alice, and we shall see what we shall 
see when my Lady Magnificent comes. For mv 
part, I never did believe first love a disease quite 


"s0 easy to get over as mumps and measles. I’m 


told Thorne had it hard. I like stories in real life 


a great deal better fhan out of books—they’re twice | 


as spicy. I promise myself rare fun in watching 
the romance.” 

Quiet Mary Everett sighed, a little sadly, but 
did not answer. She loyed Alice Devon, though 
their friendship had been of weeks only, and the 
prospect of the coming ‘‘fun” was far from exhil- 
arating. 

Just then Alice came in, so radiantly happy. 
Her brown hair tossed about her primrose cheeks, 
her soft, innocent brown eves sparkling with pleas- 
ure, and a few rare wild flowers in her hand. 
Thorne was behind her, looking on as she exhibit- 
ed her treasures with a smile and an eye-glance 
which revealed more than he was aware of love 
and pride. | 

“See,” cried the soft, clear tones, ‘‘ vou’ve been | 
hunting in vain for these little beauties all sum- 
mer and we’ye found them. Do you smell the 
sea-breath in them? We got them among the 
rocks, where they look forever out toward the 
waves, and at high tide the water comes up among 
the roots. How blue they are, just like a bit of 
the summer-sky! I'm going for them often, and 
since they are mine by right of discovery, I'll call 
them treasure-trove, for I don’t like those poly- 
syllable botany names.” 

She was a pretty picture, in her delicate morn- 
ing dress, with her young, innocent girl’s face, the 
round hat, with its bunch of wild roses and mead- 
ow grass swinging from her arm, and the blue 


.. flowers in her hand. 


She and Thorne were happy ‘enough, both of 
them, to have moved any tender heart to let them 
dream on. 


But Aggie French’s heart was not ten- | 


der. Not that she was so very’cruel, only thought- 


jess, fond of fun, and a little careless what wounds 
her self-indulgence might inflict. She looked 
wickedly into Thorne’s eyes and said— 

“I had a letter from an old friend of vours this 
morning — Miss Georgina Ash. She is coming 
here to-day or to-morrow. She does not know she 
a meet you. What a pleasant surprise it will 


It was fortunate that Alice Devon was busy 
just then with Mary Everett, who was asking her 
some question about their morning ramble. She 
was spared from reading the signs which revealed 
so much to Aggie French—the sudden quiver of 
Thorne’s mustached lip, the bronzed face a few 
shades paler, the smile that tried to be careless 
and failed. Little Alice only heard the cool an- 
swer: 

‘‘ Ah, I haven't seen her for five years. She 
used to be a stylish, handsome girl, I wonder if 
she’s faded ?” 

She thought to herself that, for old friends, her 
lover seemed to take very slight interest in the 
prospective new-comer. 

When they came in together again from their 
afternoon walk, Thorne and Alice, some trunks 
were in the hall, with G. A. painted in black letters 
upon their covers. | 

‘The new guest, I suspect,” Alice said, lightly. 
Thorne was too self-conscious to reply. He bit his 
lip and was silent. 

When Aggie French heard him going by her door, 
after he had left Alice, she put her head out with 
a malicious whisper: 

‘* She’s come—been with me a couple of hours. 
Now she’s in her own room, dressing for tea.”’ 

It was just at sunset when all tiie party before- 


_ mentioned and a half dozen more were gathered in 


the low, old-fashioned parlor ready-to go in to sup- 
per. Mary Everett, who had never before met 
Miss Ash, looked at her critically as she stood be- 
side little Alice Devon; the two having just been 
introduced to each other by Thorne, who, whatever 
he might have betrayed when taken by surprise, 
p> was perfectly self-possessed now. 

There was no disputing that the new-comer was 
the handsomest woman at ‘‘ The Shoals.”” It was 
a grand, regal style which swaved a power of its 
own. The tall, full figure; the matchless com- 
plexion, with its coloring clear and bright as dawn ; 
the great, magnetic eyes; the tawny gold hair, 
filling the silken net full; the mouth so ripe and 
tempting—all these, with the self-understanding, 
the aplomb of twenty-five years. In that stately 
presence little Alice Devon, with her seventeen 
years and her primrose face, looked unformed and 
childish. But there was something about her most 
sweet and tender and touching, which made Mary 
Everett think of a rose-bud with the morning- 
dew still on; and glancing back to the other she 
hummed, half under her breath, a snatch of an old 
nursery song : 

“The sunflower with her brilliant crown 

Looked lovely and tempting to the bee; 
Yet not one drop of honey he found 
In her wonder cup of gold and brown— 

She was false at heart, though to see." 


Aggie French had not arrived at the entire truth 
about the separation between Miss Ash and Howard 
Thorne. She had not jilted him. They had given 
each other up mitttually. It was the fortieth lover’s 
quarrel, perhaps; for Miss Ash was of a tempestu- 
ous temperament, and Thorne not over-patient. 
It was the one too many, at any rate; for they had 
never made it up, and five years had passed with- 
out their Seeing each other. In the mean time 
some of Thorne’s relations:had died and left him a 
fortune, making him better worth winning. Miss 
Aggie was mistaken, too, in thinking that her friend 
came to *‘ The Shoals” without knowing that her 
old lover was there. No allusion to the knowledge 
had escaped her in her letter; but the certainty of 
per him had been her sole motive. To do her 
justicé, she did not know of his engagement. She 
learned that for the first time in her two hours with 
Miss French before tea. It dismayed her not a lit- 
tle. It was an obstacle she had not foreseen, and 
she did not feel entire faith now in the success 
which had seemed so certain before. 

When they were introduced she had locked at 
Alice anxiously. She was not blind to the vouth 
and freshness against which she must contend. 
She acknowledged to herself that the girlish face, 
with the bunch of blue flowers (the treasure-trove) 
in the soft hair, had a sweet charm of its own. 
She almost despaired—not quite. 

For some days she held herself rather aloof from 
Howard Thorne and his little betrothed. When 
any thing brought her in contact with them she 
was playful sometimes, sometimes a little reserved 
and sad, though kind always. There was so much 
variety in her moods that Thorne grew interested 
before he knew it in watchingthem. He began to’ 


royally beautiful she was. She had been far less 
so in the old days when he had thought the whole 
universe bounded by her smile. Her manner had 
changed too. She had been imperious then—she 
was so still at times; but oftener there was a ten- 
der, half-pathetic softness in words and ways which 
made him think she had grown sadder with the 
sad years. Had her life missed him? ‘Thére was 
a subtle flattery in the thought against which his 
vanity was not proof. 

He was not untrue toward his little love in all 
these speculations,at least not consciously; but 
they were dangerous". Very dangerous when, one 
day, he suffered himpelf, sitting idly and alone 
on the piazza, to wontler what would have been 
the result of his meeting again with Miss Ash if he 
had never seen Alice. > 

Just then she came ep‘the walk in her loveliest 
mood. Tenderness person to whom Nature 
has given the seal of sovereignty moves us far more 
thansin those gentler persons to whom it seems 
indigenous, Shedooked pad, this Lady Magnifi- 
cent, as Aggie French ha@.dubbed her. She was 
simply dressed, in’.a robe fleecy white, with a 
few flowers stuck for. soletornament in belt and 
bosom. Her eyes were: dowtierst... There was a 


| stain as of tears on her cheek, Some impulse he 


should have resisted drew Thorne to her side.. Are 


forsakes us? Half unconsciously he said to her, 
“‘Miss Ashe—Georgina, we were friends once 
—I do not like to see you sad.” 


The great ‘amber eyes turned on him a look of 


realize, now he observed her more closely, how- 


there moments in all lives when our good angel’ 


mute reproach. After a moment she said, with a 
trifle of the old petulance, 

do not like to have my moods noticed. It is 
not generous of you, with all you want in life, to 
look out from the safe shelter of your happiness 
and watch how I bear loneliness and heartache.” — 

‘‘ All I want in life!” 

He repeated the words after her dreamily, as if 
he were questioning himself whether indeed he had 
what he most wanted in life. The past seemed to 
throb again in his heart—tingle in his pulses. 
Were the days dead in which he had been this wo- 
man’s lover? They had turned, mechanically as 
it were, and were passing down the shaded path 
which she had walked up alone. For a while nei- 
ther spoke. What subtle magnetism was in her 
presence that made it thrill him so just to walk by 
her side? He stole a look at her at length. She 
was pale to the lips, and slow tears were stealing 
from under drooping lids. A sudden mad impulse 
swa him—a wild longing to read her heart. 
He put out his hand and touched hers. He spoke 
with a tone that would be obeyed. 

““What is it? Iwill know. Is it any thought 
of the past, of me, which moves vou?” 

. She turned her eyes full of reproach upon him:: 

‘‘ What right have you, Alice Devon’s lover, to 
the past or me? Be content with your own joy. 
It should be piquant enough without the zest of 
enhancing it by contrast with my misery.”’ 

The mention of Alice Devon struck a pang, 
sword-keen, to his heart. He was not a bad inan ; 
nay, he was perhaps better than most men. He 
respected his plighted word—he loved Alice. Still 
he had not strength enough to escape from the 
baleful spell which was closing round him. 

‘Your misery!” he cried. ‘‘ Do you, whom all 
the world envies, know what misery means? Tell 
me. I will know.” 

Again that long, reproachful look from out those 
amber eyes. 

‘¢ Howard, for shame! You must not, you shall 
not torture me, now when all ties between us are 
over. Do you think I would have parted with you 
in anger that last time if I had not thought your 
love was strong enough to bring you back? We 
were both wrong—we ought to have forgiven each 
other. But why talk of it? You are better off; 
and [—perhaps I am not punished too severely for 
the share of blame that was mine.”’ 

Thoughts swam through his brain deliriously. 
She, his youth’s love, loved. him—was suffering 
for him—had loved him all the while. He look- 
ed at her, more beautiful than ever in her sorrow, 
her tenderness.. After all, was not the old love the 
true love ? 

‘If I were free—’’ he began. 

‘Of what use would be freedom ?” she interrupt- 
ed him, passionately. ‘‘ You were free five years.” 

‘But I did not see you. Oh, Georgie! this is 
cruel. You should have come before, or not at all.” 

Just then steps crushed the sand near them. 


Around a sudden turn in the winding path came 


Mary Everett, with Alice, his Alice, clinging to 
her arm. 

‘“* We heard a few words—we could not help it,”’ 
Miss Everett said, with eyes of stern rebuke, lead- 
ing her friend by. 

Howard Thorne cursed his fate as he saw his 
little love’s pale face, with the heart-break settling 
over it, almost like the shadow of death. Heknew 
now where his heart was—saw what brief madness 
had possessed him. He would have given half the 
universe to be able to go to Alice’s side and tell her 
the truth. But he dared not approach her. For 
the first time in his life he felt like a coward. He 
stood and watched her, silently, as she moved 
away—his darling, whom he had been mad enough 
tolose. Then he turned, with a look in his eves 
that made Georgina Ash tremble. 

‘‘T am free now; and, as you said, of what use 
is freedom ?” 

Neither spoke again until his cool good-by, when 
he had gone up the path with her to the house- 
door. 

Then he rushed back into the thick shrubbery, 
among the rocks, across to the sea. He was al- 
most wild enough to bury all, wrong, sorrow, 
shame, in those treacherous waters. He knew his 
fate was sealed. There would be no hope for him. 


Alice was not unforgiving; but she was true, and . 


claimed truth—a woman, and would accept no di- 
vided heart. Explain as he would he knew she 
would never believe him or understand him. She 
never could know how it all came; and if he offer- 
ed explanations she would believe that only hon- 


or, only sorrow for her, held him; and those mad. 


moments could never be atoned for. ° | 

Just then he turned. He was standing in the 
very nook where they had gathered the blue flow- 
ers. Some others, their sisters, were nodding in 
the cleft. He gathered a bunch and laid them 
carefully in a pocket-book, which he carried in his 
breast. | 

‘“‘They shall go with me into other scenes,” he 
said, his sad eyes kindling again with the gleam of 
anew resolve. ‘I have held back from giving my 
life to my country because Alice’s love made the 
offering toocostly. NowIwillgo. It will be bet- 
ter for her if I die.” 

He found a note on his table when he went 
home, and in it these words only : 

**Be merciful enough not to write to me, or ask to see 
me. It would be of no use. What I heard, what I saw, 
can never be explained outof memory. I forgive you. I 
do not think you meant to be false. When you told me 
you loved me I believe you thought so. I shall go away 
to-night, and leave you to the love you have found again.” 


He obeyed her—made no useless attempts at @x- 
planation; and watched from his window fo see 
her go away with a calmness more terrible‘and 
despairing than any passion of agony. , 

Later in the evening came another note; from. 
Miss Ash this time. It,was worded, oh! so skill- 
fully ; begging his pardon ; telling him how inno- 
cent she was of wrong design; blameless of every 
thing but the love and sorrow she could not help, 
and the letting him speak to her at all. 

Howard Thorne smiled grimly as he twisted her 


have tolil the truth more nearly. 


ened gloriously. 


soft words and lighted his cigar with them. Al] — 
her blandishments were fowerless now. Nod de- 
vice of hers could move him, steeled to vindictive- 
ness by the look of white pain he had seen on Alice 
Devon’s face. He made no response. The next 
morning he too went away. 

Somehow even Aggie French’s heart was touch- 
ed by his hopeless, dreary smile as he bade her 
good-by. Certainly the Lady Magnificent’s visit 
had not been productive of the expected ‘ fun.” 
Miss Everett had gone away tlie night before with 
Alice; and ‘‘ The Shoals” bade fair to be presently 
deserted. 

All that was last year—the summer of ’62. It 
was September when Howard Thorne found him- | 
self a soldier, with the commission, urged upon him 
half against his will, of First Lieutenant. He was 
with the Army of the Potomac, and before the sum- 


mer came again he had seen hard fighting, and 


held a Colonel’s rank by virtue of his cool courage. 
Courage,didIsay? Recklessness, perhaps, would 
He wanted to 
die, and so took every possible opportunity to throw 
away the life of which he was weary. For that 
reason, perhaps, shot and shell passed him by. 
Ever in the front, and no ball hit him. They be- 
gan to say that he bore a charmed life when they 
saw him with no scar on his bronzed handsome face, 

At last came Gettysburg and the bullet which 
sought his heart! .It was turned aside a little by 
a book he wore—the book which held the blue 
treasure-trove—so that, ghastly and terrible as 
was his wound, it ‘was not instantly mortal. There 
was small hope for him, however; and one who 
loved him as a brother asked, when there was leis- 
ure after the fight, if there was any one for whom 
he would wish to send. All his pale.face bright- 
This was the hour for which he 
had longed and waited. He dictated only these 
words: 

‘‘Come to me before I die. You will believe what I 
have to say when you Know it is. my last words.” 
This, with the address @f Alice Devon on the 
cover. 

Then he waited. 

Five days were the least possible time in which, 
allowing for no delays, she could get the letter and 
come tohim. He thought his strong will would 
keep him alive so long. 

On the evening of the fifth day he lay with his 
face toward the wall. Wrapped in thought, and 
tortured with searching pain, he heard no footfall, 
heard nothing, until a low, remembered voice said, 

‘*T am here.” 

Then he turned his face and saw Alice Devon 
at his pillow. 

He waited for no greeting, no inquiries, but 
spoke the uppermost thought first: 

* Alice, 1 did love you—only you. That scene 
which you could not understand was a momentarv 
madness, She touched me with her misery—hints 
of the long, hopeless love she had cherished for me 
all those vears. I was moved on the surface only. 
I tell vou, as a dying man, that my heart never 
wavered. It was yours then, as it is now—as it 
will be when I go back whence I came, to dark- 
ness and mystery.”’ 

‘**T believe you,” said the low, sweet tones. ‘‘I 
began to believedt when I heard of her marriage, 
six months after. I knew she had been disap- 
pointed, and I had been wrong and hasty.” 

‘*No, not wrong; vou had reason enough. You 
shall not blame yourself. I never blamed you. 
But are vou free? Is this my Alice at my side?” 

‘**Your Alice; yours, and none other's.” 

“Then I shall die content.” 

Through all the hours of that night she sat be- 
side him, holding his hand in hers, charming away 
his pain by her voice and her touch. -When the 
dawn crept softly up the slopes, and kindled the . 
eastern skv to flame, he was sleeping a calm, rest- 
ful sleep, for the first time in all those days since 
he was wounded ; and the surgeon coming in, and 
standing watchfully beside him for a while, said, 
as he turned away, 

‘*T dare not give you much hope; but I begin 
to think it just possible that he may live.” 

A little later he awoke, and still: Alice’s hand 
was in his. He turned to look at her dear face, 
and saw a new light in the tender brown eyes. 
She bent over him and kissed him, in the morning 
twilight through which the sun had not yet broken, 
and with her kiss she whispered, ; 

‘*The surgeon has been here, and he says it is 
possible vou may live. Will you try, for me?” 

‘* Ay, that I will,” answered his deep tones, fer- 
vently. ‘Life, that I was so ready to throw away, 
is dear enough now. It must be that I shall get 
well now I have Alice to live for. Pray for it, my 
darling! God will hear such lips as yours.” 


Last week an invalid came back. His face was 
thin and pale, but “his eyes were bright; and on 
that worn face was a Jook of hard-won peace. By 
easy stages he journeved—he and the one friend 
with him—to the sea-coast, and took his old room 
at ‘The Shoals” once more. He found there old 
friends and new ones, all ready to give Colonel 
Ash glad welcome. It was Alice’s care which had ~ 
won him back from death. He was all hers now, 
and between them could never again come any 
shadow. 

To-morrow at ‘‘ The Shoals” will be a wedding, 
and the bride will wear a wreath of little blue 
flowers. 


THE MASSACRE AT LAWRENCE, 
KANSAS. | 


THE city of Lawrence was, on the evening of 
August 20, 1863, one of the most thriving towns 
Hetween the Missouri River and the Rocky Mount- 
ains. At daybreak on the next dav it was a heap 
of ruins. A gang of guerrillas, 800 strong, under 
Quantrell, crossed the Missouri River on the even- 
ing of the 20th, and pushed forward to Lawrence, 
where they arrived just before daybreak. Guards 
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were posted around the town so as to prevent all 
escape, and the work of pillage and murder at once 
commenced, The attack was wholly unexpected, 
and there was not the Jeast show of resistance. 
The citizens were massacred by the light of their 
burning homes, and their bodies flung into wells 
and cisterns. In one case twelve men were driv- 
‘en into a building, where they were shot down, 
and the house burned over their bodies. The 
number of victims is stated at 180, including the 
Mayor and the principal citizens, Only one ho- 
tel was left standing, and this was spared because 
the guerrilla chief had been formerly entertained 
there free of expense. Two of the banks were 


plundered, and the third eseaped because the ma- 


rauders could not force the safe in time. The to- 
tal loss of property is put down at two millions of 
dollars. No other such instance of wanton brutal- 
The 
names of Nena Sahib in India, Cut-Nose in Min- 


-nesota, and Quantrell in Kansas will go down in 


history together. 


MORRIS\ISLAND SKETCHES. 


Our special correspondent before Charleston 
senis us a series of sketches from Morris Island 
which we reproduce on page 565. No1 shows the 
Mortar Schooners and Wooden.Gun-boats bombard- 
ing Fort Wagner and Battery Gregg. No.2 isa 
view of the Light-house at Light-house Inlet, de- 


stroyed by the rebels in February, 1862. The lower 
part of the Light-house was of brick: this ‘was 
blown up, and the débris of the structure lay scat- 
tered around, as shown by our artist. No. 3 rep- 


Morris Island, our iron-clad fleet being visible in 
the distance. No. 4 represents the Grand Guard 
marching to, and the Negro Fatigue-Party return- 
ing at dark from, the trenches in front of Fort 
Wagner. The Grand Guard are in full uniform 
without knapsacks. The Fatigue-Party, in shirt 
sleeves, with trowsers rolled up, have their blankets 
slung over the right shoulder, and carry their can- 
teens and haversacks. The officer is white. 


MOSEBY’S GUERRILLAS. 


INsTEAD of ‘‘ Stonewall Jackson” with his dash- 
ing achievements, the rebel cavalry in Virginia 
have now nothing better to show than the perform- 
ances of Moseby and his guerrillas, “citizens by 
day and soldiers by night.” Aided by a perfect 
knowledge of the codntry and by information fur- 
nished by their sympathizers, they have succeeded 
in capturing quite a number of sutlers’ trains, and 
escaping with a portion of their booty. These 
guerrilla enterprises, while they exert no influence 
upon the issue of the war, are annoying, and must 
be prevented. They are only possible through the 
connivance of the inhabitants of the region where 


they take place, and these should be held account- 


resents the Examining of Passes on the beach at ° 


| 


able for all the damage done by their friends. If 
this rule is strictly enforced, the aiders and abettors 
of these marauding gangs will find that they are 
carrying on a losing business. | 


BOMBARDMENT OF CHARLES- 
| TON FORTS. 


Tue formal attack upon Fort Sumter was com- 
menced on the 17th of August. The results of the 
first day’s work is given in the following extracts 
from the official report of Admiral Dahlgren, dated 
on the 18th: 


Yesterday was begyn another series of operations against 
the enemy's works. Early in the morning General ‘iil- 
more opened all his batteries upon Fort Sumter, firing 
over Fort Wagner and the intervening space. About the 
same time I moved up the entire available naval force, 
leading with my flag in the Weehawken, followed by the 
Kaatskill, Nahant, and Montauk, the Passaic and /e- 
tapsco in rese.ve for Sumter—the Jronsides in position 
opposite to Wagner, and the gun-boats at long range. 

As the tide rose the Weehawken was closed to about 450 
yards off Wagner; the other three Monitors followed, and 
the Jronsides was taken as near as her great draft of water 
permitted. After a steady and well-directed fire Wagner 
was silenced about 9.13 a.m., and that of our own vezsels 


} was slackened in consequence. Meanwhile the fire of our 


shore batteries Was working effectually upon the gorge of 
Sumter, which appeared to have been strengthened in 
every possible manner. 

At this time the flag was shifted to the Passaic, which, 
with the Patapsco, both having rifle-guns, steamed up the 
channel until within 2000 yards of Fort Sumter, when fire 


was opened on the gorge, angle, and southeast front of the 
work. The Patapsco fired very well, and is believed to 
have struck the southeast front nine consecutive times, 
To all this Sumter scarcely replied. Wagner was silenced, 
and Battery Gregg alone maintained a deliberate fire at 
the Passaic and Patapsco. It was now noon; the men 
had been hard at work from daybreak, and needed rest ; 
so I withdrew the vessels to give them dinner. 


During the afternoon our shore batteries continued the 
fire at Sumter, with fittle or no reply from the enemy, 
and I contented myself with sending up the Passaic and 
Patapsco to prevent Wagner from repairing damages. 
The fort replied briskly, but in a short time left off firing. 
Iam not able to state with exactness the result of the 
day’s work, but I am well satisfied with what a distinct ~ 
view of Sumter allowed me. Our entire power is not yet 


developed, as it will be daily, while the enemy is dam- 


aged without being able to repair 


The officers and men of the vessels have done their duty 
well, and will continue to do so. All went well with us, 
save one sad exception, Captain Rodgers. my Chief-of- 
Staff, was killed, as well as Pay-master Woodbury, who 
was standing near him. : 

It is Sut natural that I should feel deeply the loss thas 
vustained, for the close and confidential relations which 
the duties ptain necessarily occasioned impressed 
me deeply ‘ith the worth of Captain Rodgers. Brave, 
intellig. nt, a 1d highly c»pable, devoted to his duty and 
to the flag under which he passed his life, the country can 
not afford to losé such men. Of a kird and generous na- 
ture, he was always prompt to give relief when he could. 

I have directed that all repect be paid to his remains, 
and the country will not, I am sure, omit to honor the 
~s and of one who has not spared his life in her hour of 
trial. 


Any further details of the siege of Charleston 


that come to hand will be found in the colamn of 
general news on page 563. 
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| CHAPTER XXXII. | 


| Tur spirit of dissension in Musgrove Cottage 
ae penetrated to the very kitchen. Old Betty sided 
/ || © | with Alfred, and combated in her place the creed 
Lif _ of the parlor. “Why, according to miss, the 
_ young sparrows are bound never to fly out of the 

nest, or else have the Pible flung at em. She 

do go on about God’s will: seems to me ’tis His 

+ will the world should be peopled by body and 

_ . | beast—which they are both his creatures—and, 
iy -| by the same token, if they don’t marry they does 
wus. Cértainly while a young man bides at 
- home, it behooves him to be dutitul; but that 
ain't to say he is to bide at home forever. Mas- 
‘ter Alfred’s time is come to leave we, and be 

master in a house of his ow, as his father done 
‘before him, which he forgets that now. He is 
grown to man’s estate, and his mother’s money, 
and no more bound to our master than I be.” 
| She said, too, that ‘‘ parting olights more quar- 
' rels than it breeds:” and she constantly invited 
_ Peggy to speak up and gainsay her. But Peggy 
"was. a young woman with white eyelashes, and 
. given to looking down, and not to speaking up ; 
she was always watching Mr. Hardie in compa- 
| ny, like a cat cream; and hovering about him 
_whern alone. Betty went so far as to accuse her 
_of collogning with him against Alfred, and of 
' “setting her cap at master,” which accusation 
elicited no direct reply, but stinging innuendoes 
honrs after, 
Now, if one looks into the thing, the elements 
of discord had attacked Albion Villa quite as 
powerfully as Musgrove Cottage ; but had hither- 
to failed signally: the mutual affection of the 
* Dodds was so complete, and no.unprincipled per- 
among them to split the good. 
* |. 4 And now that the wedding drew near there 
E | was but one joyful heart within the walls; but 
the others were too kind and unselfish to throw 
“ae cold water. Mrs. Dodd's own wedding had end- 
Si. ed in a piteous separation, and now to part with 
S| ker darling child, and launch her on the uncer- 
‘tain waves of matrimony! She heaved many a 
sigh when alone: but, as there were no bounds 
to her maternal love, so there were no exceptions 
( ho her politeriess: over her aching heart she 
| forced on a wedding face, subdued, bat hopeful, 
for her daughter, as she would for any other 
young lady about to be married beneath her 
roof. . It was a heroic effort; and partially suc- 
cessful ; not wholly, because Julia loved her mo- 
ther in earnest, and all true love is vigilance. 
a a It wanted but six days, v. en one morning after 
a breakfast, the bereaved wife, and mother about 
--\to be deserted, addressed her son and Viceroy 
thus: “ Edward, we must borrow fifty pounds.” 

| Fifty pounds? what for? who wants that?” 
|| Why, J want it,” said Mrs. Dodd, stoutly. 

f . **Oh, if you want it !—what to do, please ?” 
“ Why, to buy her wedding-clothes, dear.” 

“JT thought what her ‘I’ would come to,” said 
Julia, reproachfully. 

__ Edward shook his head and said, ‘‘ He who 
‘goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing.” 

“But she is not a he:’’ objected Mrs. Dodd 
with the subtlety of a schoolman: ‘‘and who 
ever heard f a young lady being married with- 
out some. things to be married tn ?”’ 

“Well, I've heard nudity is not the cheese, 
on public occasions: but why not go dressed like 
id a lady as she always does, only wear white 
J | gloves; and be married without any bother and 
1 | ‘Ronsense,”’ 

. _. “You talk like a boy,” said Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘I 
~<could not bear it. My poor child!” and she 
Bh | cast a look of tenderest pity on the proposed vic- 
‘tim. ‘Well, suppose we make the poor child 
| ‘the judge,” suggested Edward. Me then put it 
| ‘to Julia whether, under the. ¢ircumstances, she 


~ | would wish them to run in debt, buying her. 


finery to wear for a day. “It was not fair to 
‘ask her,” said Mrs. Dodd, with & sigh. 
; r | Julia blushed and hesitated, and said she 
frould bé candid; and then stopped. 
Ugh!” ejaculated Edward. ‘‘ This is a bad 
Py beginning. Girls candor! now for a master- 
piece of Duplicity.” 
Julia inquired how he dared; and Mrs. Dodd 
‘said warmly that Julia was not like other people, 
she could be candid; had actually done it, more 
‘than onee, within her recollection. The young 
_ lady justified the exception as follows: “If I 
-~— was going to be married to myself, or to some 
gentleman I did not care for, I would not spend 
ashiling. But Iam going to marry him; and 
‘so—oh, Edward, think of them saying ‘what 
has he married? a dowdy: why she hadn’t new 
things on to go to church with him: ‘no bonnet, 
no wreath, no new white dress!’ To mortify 
him the very first day of our—” The sentence 
remained unfinished, but two lovely eyes filled 
to the very brim’without running over, and com- 
< |pleted the sense, and did the Viceroy’s business 
though a brother. Why you dear little goose,” 
said he: ‘‘of course I don’t mean that. I have 
as good as got the things’ we must buy; and 
| those are a new bonnet—” | 
! _ **A wreath of orange blossoms—” 
**Oh you good boy !” 
r _ © Four pair of gloves: two white—one is safe 
to break—two dark ; very dark: invisible green 
or visible black: last the honev-mvon, All the 
rest you must find in the honse.” 
“What, fit her out with a parcel of old things? 
Can you be so cruel, so unreasonable, dear Ed- 
ward 


| 


‘“‘Old things! Vay, where is all your gor- 
geous attire from Oriental “climes? I see the 
splendiferous articles arrive, and then they van- 
ish forever.” 

‘*¢ Now, shawls and Indian muslins! pray what 
use are they to a bride?” 

““Why what looks nicer than a white muslin 
dress ?” 

‘‘ Married in muslin? The very idea makes 
me shiver.” ; 

“Well, clap her on another petticoat.” 

‘** How can you be'so childish ? 
the thing.” 

‘No more is running in debt.” 

He then suggested that a white shawl or two 
should be cut into a bridal dress. At which 
both ladies’ fair throats opened on him with 
ridicule: cut fifty-guinea shawls into ten-pound 
dresses; that was male economy; wasit? ‘To- 
tal; a weddiag was a wedding: new things al- 
ways had had to be bought for a wedding, and 
always would, in secula seculorum. 

‘‘New things? Yes,” said the pertinacious 
wretch. ‘* But they need ‘not be new-bought 
things. You ladies go and confound the world’s 
eyes with your own in the drollest way: if gor- 
geous attire has lain long in your drawers, you 
fancy the world will detect on its glossy surface 
how long you had it, and gloaied over it, and 
made it stale to your eye, before you could bring 
your mind to wear it. That is your delusion, 
that, and the itch for going out shopping, oh, 
I’m down on you. Mamma dear, you open that 
gigantic wardrobe of yours; and I'll oil my hair, 
whitewash my mug (a little moan from Mrs. D.), 
and do the counterjumping business to the life ; 
hand the things down to you, unroll ’em, grin, 
charge you 100 per cent. over value, note them 
down in a penny memorandum book, sing out 
*caesh! caesh!’ etc., etc.: and so we shall get 
all Julia wants, and go through the ritual of 
shopping without the substantial disgrace of run- 
ning in debt.” 

Mrs. Dodd smiled admiringly, as ladies gen- 
erally do at the sauciness of a young male; but 
proposed an amendment. She would open her 
wardrobe, and look out all the contents for Ed- 
ward's inspection; and, if the mere sight of them 
did not convince him they were inappropriate to 
@ bride, why then she would coincide with his 
views, and resign her own. 

“Allright!” saidhe. ‘That will take a jolly 
time, I know; so I'll go to my governor first for 
the bonnet and wreath.” 

Mrs. Dodd drew in at this last slang word; 
she had heard young gentlemen apply it to their 
fathers. 

Edward, she felt sure, would not so sully that 
sacred relation: still the word was obnoxious 
for its past offenses; and she froze at it: ‘‘I 
have not the honor to know who the personage 
is you so describe,” said she, formally. Edward 
replied very carelessly that it was an upholsterer 
at the North end of the town.” 

‘¢‘ Ah, a tradesman you patronize.” 

“Humph? Well, yes, that is the word, mam- 
ma: haw! haw! I have been making the bloke 
a Tot of oak candlesticks, and human heads, 
with sparkling eyes, for walking-sticks, etc. And 
now I'll go and draw my — protégé’s — blunt.” 
The lady’s hands were uplifted toward pitying 
Heaven with one impulse: the young workman 
grinned: ‘‘Soyons de notre siécle,” said he, and 
departed whistling, in the tenor clef. He had 
the mellowest whistle in England. 

After a few minutes well spent in deploring 
the fall of her Oxonian, au. gently denouncing 
his motto, and his centur” “ ways, and, above 
all, its words, Mrs. Dodd .ccx« Julia to her bed- 
room, and unlocked drawers, and doors, in her 
wardrobe ; and straightway Sarah, who was hur- 
riedly flogging the chairs with a duster, relaxed, 
and began to work on a cheval-glass as slowly 
as if she was drawing Nelson’s lions at a thou- 
sand pounds the tail. Mrs.*Dodd opened a 
drawer and took out three pieces of worked 
Indian muslin, a little discolored by hoarding : 
“There, that must be bleached and make you 
some wrappers for the honey-moon, if the weath- 
er is at all fine; and petticoats to match ;” next 
an envelope consisting of two foolscap sheets 
tacked. This, carefully undone upon the bed, 
revealed a Brussels lace flounce and a veil: ‘‘It 
was my own,” said Mrs. Dodd, softly. ‘‘I saved: 
it for you. See here is your name written on 
it seventeen years ago. I thought—‘ This dear 
little toddler will have wings some day, and then 
she will leave me.’ But now I am almost afraid 
to let you wear it; it might bring you misfor- 


tune: suppose after years of wedded love you 


should be bereaved of—” Mrs. Dodd choked, 
and Julia’s arms were round her neck in a mo- 
ment, 

risk it,” cried she, impetuously. it 
but makes me as beloved as you are; I'll wear 
it come weal, come woe! 
it over me at the altar like my guardian angel's 
wings, my own sweet, darling mamma. Oh 
een an|idiot, what a wretch I am, to leave you 
at all!” 

This wnfortunate, unexpected burst interrupt- 
ed business sadly. Mrs. Dodd sank down di- 
rectly om the bed and wept; Julia cried over 
her, and Sarah plumped herself down in a chair 
and blubbered. But wedding flowers are gen- 
erally well watered in the private apartments. 

Patient Mrs. Dodd soon recovered herself: 
‘This is childlike of me. When I think that 
there are mothers who see their children go from 
the house corpses, not brides, I ought to be 
ashamed of myself. Come! & I’ceuvre. Ah, 
here is something.” And she produced a white 
China ¢rape shawl. ‘Oh, how sweet,” said Ju- 
lia, ‘* why have von never worn it?” | 

‘* Dear me, child, what use would things be 
to those I love, if I went and wore them?” 

The next article she laid her hand on was a 
roll of white poplin, and drew an exclamation 
from Mrs. Dodd herself: ‘‘If I had not forgotten 


Muslin is not 


And then I shall feel. 


this, and it is the very thing! Your dear papa 


bought me this in London, and I remorstrated 


with him well for buying me such a delicate 
thing, only once wear. I kissed it and put it 
away, and forgot it. They say if you keep a 
thing seven years. It ts just seven years since 
he gave it me; really the dear boy is a witch: 
this is your wedding-dress, my precious pre- 
cious.” She unrolled a few yarcs on the bed to 
show it; and asked the gloating Sarah, with a 
great appearance of consideration, whether they 
were not detaining her from her occupations ? 

‘¢Oh no, mum. This glass have got so dull; 
I’m just polishing of it a bit. I sha’n’t be a 
minute now, mum.” 

From silver tissue paper Mrs. Dodd evolved a 
dress (unmade) of white crape embroidered in 
true-lovers-knots of violet silk, and ears of wheat 
in gold. Then there was a scream at the glass, 
and Sarah seen in,jt with ten claws in the air 
very wide apart: she had slyly turned the mirror 
and was devouring the reflection of the finery, 
and this last Indian fabric. overpowered her. 
Her exclamation was instantly followed by much 
polishing; but Mrs. Dodd replied to it after the 
manner of her sex: ‘‘ Well it is lovely,” said 
shé to Julia: ‘““but where is the one with beetle 
wings? Qh here.”’ 

‘‘Real beetle’s wings, mamma?” inquired 
Julia. 

Yes, love.’’ 

“So they are, and how wicked! and what a 
lovely green! I will never wear them: they 
are prismatic: now, if ever I am to be a Chris- 
tian I had better begin: every thing has a be- 
ginning. Oh vanity of women, you stick at 
nothing! A thousand innocent lives stolen to 
make one dress.” And she put one hand before 
ther eyes and with the other ordered the dress 
back into the wardrobe with a genuine agitation. 

** My dear, what expressions! And you need 
not wear it; indeed neither of them is fit for that 
purpose. But you must have a pretty thing or 
two about you. I have hoarded these a good 
many years; now’ it is your turn to have them 
by you. And let me see: you want a traveling 
cloak, but the dear boy will not let us; so choose 
a-warm shawl.” ® 

A rich but modest one was soon found, and 
Julia tried it on, arching her supple neck, and 
looking down over her shoulder to see the effect 
behind, in which attitude oh for an immortal 


brush to paint her, or any thing half as bright,” 


At 
this moment Mrs. Dod threw a lovely blue 
Indian shawl on the bed, galvanizing Sarah so 
that up went her hands again, and the door 
opened softly, and a handsome head in a paper 
cap peeped on the scene inquiring with mocked 
timidity, May ‘The British Workman’ come 
in?” He was invited warmly, Julia whipped 
his cap off, and tore it in two, reddening, and 
Mrs. Dodd, intending to compliment his fore- 
sight, showed him the bed laden with the treas- 


supple, graceful, and every inch a woman! 


ures they had disinterred from vanity’s mahog- 


any tomb. 

_ Well, mother,” said he, ‘‘ you were right, 
and I was wrong: they are inappropriate enough, 
the whole lot.” 

The ladies looked at one another, and Sarah 
permitted herself a species of snort. 

‘‘Do we want Sarah?” he asked, quietly. 
She retired bridling. 

‘‘Inappropriate ?” exclaimed Mrs. Dodd. 
‘There is nothing here unfit for a _bride’s 
trousseau.” 

‘Good Heavens! Would yon trick her out 
like a Princess ?” | 

‘*We must. We are too poor to dress her 
like a lady.” 

‘‘Cinderella; at your service,” observed Julia 
complacently, and pirouetted before him in her 
new shawl. 

Ideas, rejected peremptorily at the time, often 
rankle, and bear fruit by-and-by. Mrs. Dodd 
took up the blue shawl, and said she would make 
Julia a peignoir of it; and the border being 
narrowish, would do for the bottom. ‘‘That 
was a good notion of yours, darling,’’ said she, 
bestowing a sweet smile on Edward. He grunt- 
ed. Then she took out a bundle of lace: ‘‘ Oh, 
for pity’s sake, no more,” cried the ‘ British 
Workman.” 

** Now, dearest, you have interfered once in 
feminine affairs, and we submitted. But, if you 
say another word, I will trim her poplin with 
Honiton two feet deep.” 

** Quarter! quarter!” cried Edward. “I’m 
dumb; grant me but this; have nothing made 
up for her out of the house: you know there is 
no dress-maker in Barkington can cut like you: 
and then that will put some limit to our incon- 
sistency.” Mrs. Dodd agreed; but she must 
have a woman in to sew. | 

Edward grunted at this, and said: ‘‘I wish 

I could turn you these gowns with my lathe; 
what a deal of time and bother it would save. 
However, if you want any stuffing, come to me; 
I'll lend you lots of shavings; make the silk 
rustle. Oh here is my governor’s contribution.” 
And he produced £7 10s. 
_ “Now, look there,” said Julia, sorrowfually, 
“*it is money, and I thought you were going to 
bring me the very bonnet yourself. Then I 
should have valued it.” 

“*Qh yes,” replied the young gentleman iron- 
ically, ‘‘can I choose a bonnet to satisfy such 
swells as you and mamma? [’ll tell you what 
I'll do; F'll go with you and ook as wise as Solo- 
mon, all the time you are choosing it.” 

** A capital plan,” said Julia. 

Edward then shook his fist at the finery: and 
retired to work again for his Governor: ‘* Flow- 
ers,” he observed, ‘‘ are indispensable, at'a wed- 
ding breakfast; I hear too it is considered the 
right cheese to add. something in the shape of 
grub.” Exit whistling in the tenor clef; and 
keeping their hearts up, like a man. 


| So now there were two work-shops in Albion | 


site. 


‘prosaic things. 


Villa; Ned’s study, as he called it, and the 
drawing-room : in the former, shavings flew, and 
settled at their ease, and the whirr of the lathe 
slept not; the latter, was all patterns, tapes, 
hooks-and-eyes, whalebone, cuttings of muslin, 
poplin, and paper, clouds of lining-muslin, snakes 
of piping, skeins, shreds, and the floor literally 
sown with pins, escaped from the fingers of the 
fair, those taper fingers so typical of the minds 
of their owners; for they have softness, supple- 
ness, nimbleness, adroitness, and ‘‘a plentiful 
lack” of tenacity. 

The days passed in h..rd work, and the even- 
ings in wooing, never sweeter than when it has 


‘ been so earned: and at last came the wedding- 
eve. 


Dr. Sampson, who was to give the bride 
away, arrived just before dinner-time : the party, 
including Alfred, sat down to a charming little 
dinner; they ate beetles’ wings, and drank In- 
dian muslin fifteen years in the wood. For the 
lathe and the chisel proved insufficient, and Ju- 
lia, having really denied herself, as an aspirant 
to Christianity, that assassin’s robe, Mrs. Dodd 
sold it under the rose to a fat old dowager—for 
whom nothing was too fine—and so kept up ap- 
pearances. 

Julia and Alfred were profoundly happy at 
bottom ; yet their union was attended with too 
many drawbacks for boisterous gayety, and Al- 
fred, up to this time, had shown a seriousness. 
and sobriety of bliss that won Mrs. Dodd’s grati- 
tude. It was the demeanor of a delicate mind ; 
it became his own position, at odds with his own 
flesh and blood for Julia’s sake; it became him, 
as the son-in-law of a poor woman so lately be- 
reaved of her husband, and reduced to poverty 
by one bearing the name of Hardie. 

But now Dr. Sampson introduced a gayer ele- 
ment. He had seen a great deal of Life; i.e. 
of death and trouble. This had not hardened 
him, but, encountering a sturdy, valiant, self- 
protecting nature, had made him terribly tough 
and elastic ; it was now his way never to go for- 
ward or backward a single step after sorrow. 
He seldom mentioned a dead friend or relation, 
and if others forced on the dreary topic on him, 
they could never hold him to it; he was away 
directly to something pleasant or useful, like a 
grasshopper skipping off a grave into the green 
grass. He had felt keenly about David while 
there was any thing to be done: but now his 
poor friend was in a mad-house, thanks to the 


‘lancet; and there was an end of him. Thinking 


about him would do him no good. The present 
only is irresistible ; past and future ills, the mind 
can bar out by a resolute effort. The bride will 
very likely die of her first child! Well then, 
forget that just now. Her father isin an asylum! 
well then, don’t remember him at the wrong 
time: there sit female beauty and virtue ready 
to wed manly wit and comeliness, seated oppo- 
See their sweet stolen glances; a few 
hours only between them and wedded rapture: 
and I’m here to give the lovely virgin away: fill 
the bumper high! dum vivimus vivamus. In | 
this glorious spirit he rattled on, and soon drew 
the young people out, and silvery peals of laugh- 
ter rang round the genial board. 

This jarred on Mrs. Dodd. She bore it in 
silence some time; but, with the grief it re- 
vived, and sharpened by contrast, and the po- 
lite effort to hide her distress, found herself be- 
coming hysterical: then she made the usual — 
signal to Julia, and beat an early retreat. She 
left Julia in the drawing-room, and went and 
locked herself in her own room. ‘‘Qh, how 
can they be so crue/ as to laugh and giggle in 
my David’s house!” She wept sadly, and for 
the first time felt herself quite lonely in the 
world: for what companionship between the 
gay and the sad-hearted? Poor thing, she 
lived to reproach herself even with this, the 
nearest approach she ever made to selfishness. 

Ere long she crept into Julia’s room and 
humbly busied herself packing her trunks for 
the wedding tour. The tears fell fast on her 
white hands. 

She would not have been left alone a minute 
if Julia’s mind had not been occupied just then | 
with an affectionate and seemly anxiety; she 
earnestly desired to reconcile her Alfred and his 
sister before the wedding; and she sat in the © 
drawing-room thinking whether it could be done, 
and how. | 

At last she sat down blushing and wrote a 
little note, and rang the bell for Sarah, and sent 
it courageously into the dining-room. 

Sarah very prudently listened at the keyhole~ 
before entering; for she said to herself, ‘‘ If 
they are talking free, I sha’n’t go in till it’s 
over.” 

The persons so generously suspected were dis- 
cussing a parchment Alfred had produced, and 
wanted signed: ‘‘ You are our trustee, my boy,” 
said he to Edward: ‘‘so just write your name 
here, and mine comes here, and the witnesses 
there: the Doctor and Sarah will do. Send 
for a pen.” 

‘‘Let’s read it first, please.” 

*¢ Read it! What for?” | r 

“‘Catch me signing a paper without reading 
it, my boy.” 

‘What, can’t you trust me?” inquired Alfred, 
hurt. 
‘‘Oh yes. And can’t you trust me?” 

‘“‘There’s a question: why I have named you 
my Trusty in the deed; he, he.” 

‘¢ Well then trust me without my signing, and 
I'll trust you without reading.” et | 

Sampson laughed at this retort, and Alfred 
reddened ; he did not want the Deed read. But 
while he hesitated, Sarah came in with Julia’s 
note, asking him to come to her for a minute. 
This sweet summons made him indifferent to 
| ‘*Well, read away,” said he: 
‘‘ one comfort, you will be no wiser.” 


‘¢ What, is it in Latin?” asked Edward, with a 
wry face. 
**No such luck. Deeds used to be in Latin ; 
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‘but Latin could not be made obscure enough. 


So now Dark Deeds are written in an unknown 
tongue called ‘ Lawyerish,’ where the sense is 
‘as one grain of wheat in two bushels of chaff ;’ 


- pick it out if you can.” 


‘Dr. Sampson, stoutly. 


‘‘ Whatever man has done man may do,” said 
‘You have rid it, and. 
yet understood it; so why mayn’t we, ye mon- 
ster o’ conceit 

‘¢ Read it?” said Alfred. ‘‘I never read it: 
would not read it for a great deal of money. 
The moment I saw what a senseless rigmarole 


it was, I flung it down and insisted on the bat-,; 
tological author furnishing me with an English. 


translation. He complied: the. crib occupiés 
just twenty lines; the original three folio pages,, 
as you see. That crib, gentlemen,” added he, 
severely, ‘‘is now in my waistcoat pocket ; 
‘ou shall never see it—for your impudence, 
0, seat yourselves by that. pool of parchment 
(sedet coetemumque sedebit, etc.) and fish for 
Lawyer Crawford’s ideas, rari nantes in gurgite 
vasto.” And with this he flew up stairs on the 
wings of love. Julia met him in the middle of 
the room all in a flutter: ‘‘It is to ask you a fa- 
vor. I am unhappy—about one thing.” 
“Then I ask you a favor; to let me try and 
make you happy.” 
‘‘ Dear, dear Alfred !” 7 
_ She then leaned one hand softly on his shoul 
der, and curving her lovely, supple neck looked 
round into his face and watched it as she pre- 
ferred her petition’ ‘‘It is about Jane and you. 
I can not bear to Vart you two in this way: only 
think, six days you have not spoken; and I am 
the cause,” 
** Not the only cause, love.” oge =, 
don’t know, darling. But it is 
el. I have got my dear mother and Ed ; 
you have nobody—but Me. Alfred,” said she, 
with gentle impetuosity, ‘* now is the time; your 
pa is away.” 
‘¢Oh, is he ?” said Alfred, carelessly. 
‘‘Yes. Sarah says Betty says he is gone to 
Uncle Thomas. SoI know you won’t refuse me, 
my own Alfred: it is to go to your sister this 
minute and make it up.” 
‘¢ What, and leave you?” objected Alfred, rue- 


fully. 
‘‘No, no; you are with the gentlemen, you 
know: you are not here, in realty, ti 


Make them an excuse: say the, Truth; say it is 
Me: and come back to me with good news.” 
He consented on these terms... 
Then she armed him with adviee: ‘* You go 
to make peace; it is our last change; now re- 
member, you must be very generous, very sweet- 
tempered. Guard against your impefngsity.. Oh, 
take warning by me; see how impetuous I am. 
And then, you know, after all, she.ig only a wo- 
man, and a great creature like yomponght not to 
be ruffled by any thing so smal 
tongue: the idea! And, dearest, don’t go trust- 
ing to your logic, but do descend to the arts of 
persuasion, because they are far more convincing 
somehow: please try them.” , 
‘¢Yes, Enumerate them.” 
‘Why, kissing, and coaxing, and—don’t ask 


é. 
_**Will you bestow a specimen of those arts on 


“ me if I succeed ?” 


‘‘'Try me,” said she: and looked him earnest- 
ly in the face; but lowered her long lashes slow- 
ly and shyly, as she realized to what her Impet- 
uosity was pledging itself. .... 


Alfred got his hat and ran to Musgrove Cot- |. 


tage. 


A man stepped out of the shadow of a hedge 
opposite Albion Villa, and followed him, keep- 
ing in shadory as much as possible. '. 


_ The door of Musgrove Cottage was opened to 
him by old Betty with a joyful start: ‘‘ Mr. Al- 
fred, I declare! Come in; there’s ry me and 
Miss. Master is in Yorkshire, and that there 
crocodile, Peggy, she is turned away—for sauce 
—and a good riddance of bad rubbish; Miss is 
in the parlor.” 

She ushered him triumphantly in. Jane was 
seated reading: she dropped her book, and ran 
and kissed him with a cry of joy. So warm a 
reception surprised him agreeably, and simplified 
his task. He told her he was come to try and 
make it up with her before the wedding: ‘‘ We 
lose your presence, dear Jenny,” said he, ‘‘and 
that is a great grief to us, valuing you as we 
do: don’t refuse us your good wishes to-mor- 
row.” 

‘‘Dearest Alfred,” said she,.*‘can you think 
it? I pray for you day and night. AndI have 
begun to blame myself for being so sure you 
were in the wrong and poor papa faultless. What 
you sent me half in jest I take in earnest. 
‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged.’” , 

‘¢ Why, Jenny,” said Alfred, ‘‘ how red your 
eyes are.” 

At this observation the young saint laid her 
head on her brother’s shoulder and had a good 
cry like any other girl. When she recovered a 
little she told him, Yes, she had been very un- 
happy: that he had always been a dear good 
brother to her, and the only one she had; and 
that it cut her to the heart not to be at his wed- 
ding ; it seemed so unkind. 

Alfred set her on his knee—she had more 
soul than body—and ki her and “comforted 
her: and, in this happy revival of natural affec- 
tion, his heart opened, he was off his guard, and 
told her all: gave her the several proofs their 
father had got the £14,000. Jane, arrested by 


the skill and logical clearness with which he | 


marshaled the proofs, listened in silence; and 
presently a keen shudder ran through her frame 
and reminded him he was setting a daughter 
against her father. 

‘*'There,” said he, ‘‘I alwavs said I would 


"never tell you, and now I’ve done it. Well, at 


least you will see with what consideration, and 


as a woman’s | 


| deed 


unheard-of leniency, the Dodds, for our sake, 


are treating Mr. Richard Hardie. Just com- 
pare their conduct to him with his to them. 
And which is most to his advantage? that I 
should marry Julia, and give Mrs. Dodd the life- 
interest in my ten thousand pounds, to balance 
his dishonesty, or for him to be indicted as a 
thief? Ned Dodd told ug plainly he would have 
set the police on him hadi any other but his son 
been the informant.” 

‘* Did he say that? Oh, Alfred, this is a mis- 
erable world.” 

‘*: I can’t see it: it is the jolliest world in the 
world: every thing is bright and lovely, and ev- 
ery body is happy except a few sick people, and 
a few peevish ones that run to meet trouble; 
to-morrow I marry my sweet Julia; Richard 


and | Hardie will find we two don’t molest him, nor 


trouble our heads about him; he will get used 
to us; and one fine day we shall say to him, 
‘Now, we know all about the £14,000: just 
leave it by will to dear Jenny, and let my friend 
Dodd marry her, and you can enjoy it unmo- 
lested for your lifetime.’ He will consent: and 
you will marry Ned, and then you'll find the 
world has been wickedly slandered, by dishonest 
men, and dismal dogs.” 

In this strain he continued till he made her 
blush a good deal and smile a little; asad smile. 
Her Piety was unflinching; but her justice not 
so stern as his. 
ther, just for cheating. 

But at last she said, ‘‘ If I was sure all this is 
true, I think I would go—with a heavy heart— 
to your wedding. If I don’t, the, best part of 
me_will be there, my prayers, and my warm, 
w fishes for you both. Kigg.her for me, 

Ther so; and that I hape we shall meet 
: his throne soon, if we can not meet at 
His altar to-morrow,””... 

Brother and sist@p: then kissed one.-another 
affeetionately; and. Alfred ran back: like the 
wind to Albion Cottage. Julia was;not in the 
drawing-room, and some. coolish-tea.was. After 


waiting half an hour he got impatient, and-séng,}- 
Sarah to say he hada message-for. her. .Sarah:| 


went up stairs to Mrs. Dodd’s room, and waa in- 
stantly absorbed. i i 


- The wedding dress was being golemnly tried 
on. A clean linen sheet was on the floor, and 


‘the bride stood on it, receiving the last touches 


of the milliner’s art. With this and her white 
poplin and lace veil she seemed framed in white, 
and lovely, her cheeks bloomed so, and her eyes 
, with excitement and innocent vanity, 

that altogether she was supernaturally lovely. 

Once enter the room enchanted by this snow- 
clad rose, and—Vestigia nulla retrorsum. 

However Edward escaped at last, and told 
Alfred what was on foot, and drew a picture of 
the Bride, with white above and white below. 

‘‘ Oh, let me see her,” implored the lover. 

Edward must ask mamma about that. He 
did, and mamma said ‘‘ Certainly not; the last 
person in the world that shall see her in her 
wedding dress.” But she should come down to 
him in half an hour. It seemed a very long 
half hour. However, by way of compensation, 
he was alone when she did come. ‘* Good 
news ?”’ she asked, eagerly. 

‘¢Capital: we are the best of friends. Why 
she is half inclined to come.” 

*“‘Then—oh how good you are: oh, how I 
love you.” 

And she flung a tender arm round his neck, 
like a young goddess, making: love; and her 
sweet face came so near his he had only to stoop 
a little, and their lips met in a long blissful kiss: 

That kiss was an era in her life. Innocence 
itself, she had put up her delicious lips to her 
lover in pure, though earnest, affection; but the 
male fire with which his met therf made her 
blush as well as thrill, and she drew back a 
little, abashed and half scared, and nestled on 
his shoulder, hiding a face that grew redder and 
redder. 

He bent his graceful head and murmured 
down to her, ‘‘ Are you afraid of me, sweetest ?” 

‘‘Oh no, no! Yes, a little: I don’t know. I 
was afraid I had made too free with my Treas- 
ure; you don’t quite belong to me yet, you 
know.” 

‘Oh yes, I do: and, what is more, you be- 
long tome. Don’t you? Sweet rebel.” 

‘¢ Ah, that I do, heart and soul, my own, own, 
own, own.” 

A few more soft delicious murmurs, -and then 


Julia was summoned to more rites of vanity, } 


and the lovers parted with tender reluctance ‘or 
those few hours. aie | 

Alfred went home to his lodgings. 

He had not been there above ten mirutes 
when he came out hastily and walked quic <ly to 
the ‘‘ White Lion,” the principal Inn in Bark- 
ington. He went into the stable-yard and said 
a few words to the hostler: then returned to his 

* 


A man followed him at a distance from Albion 
Terrace; watched him home; dogged him to 
the ‘* White Lion;” and by-and-by entered the 
yard and offered the hostler a glass of ale at the 
tap. ‘ 


At Albion Villa they were working on Julia’s 
dresses till past midnight: .and then Mrs. Dodd 
insisted on her going to bed. ; but 
when the house was all quiet came stealing out 
to her mother and begged to sleep with her: 
the sad mother strained her in a tearful em- 
brace: and so they passed the night; clinging 
to one another more as thd,party drew near. 

Edward arranged the wedding-breakfast for 


‘after the ceremony; and sent the ladies up a 


cup of coffee, and a bit of toast apiece; they 
could hardly find appetite even for this; or in- 
time ; there was so much still to do. 


She could not shake off a fa-. 


After weiting again, a. bing, 
time, Alfred persuaded Edward to try.his luck. . 
‘Edward went up to Mrs. Dodd’s room, and was 
tea. | absorbed 


At ten o’clock Julia was still in the height of 
dressing, delayed by contretemps upon contre- 
temps. Sarah and her sister did her hair up 


too loose, and, being a glorious mass, it threat- 


ened all to come down; and meantime a hair- 
pin quietly but persistently bored her cream- 
white poll. 

**Oh, send for mamma!” 

Mamma came half-dressed, had the hair all 
down again, and did it up with adroit and lov- 
ing hand, and put on the orange wreath, kissed 
her admiringly, and retired to her own toilet ; 
and the girls began to lace the bride’s body. 

Bump came Edward's foot against the door, 
making them all shriek. 

‘*Now I don’t want to hurry you; but Dr. 
Sampson is come.” 

The handmaids flustered, tried to go faster; 
and when the work was done, Julia took her 
little hand-glass and inspected her back: ‘‘ Oh,” 
she screamed, ‘‘I am crooked. There, run for 
mamma!” 

Mamma soon came, and the poor bride held 
out imploring hands: ‘‘I’m all awry. I'm as 
crooked as a ram’s-horn.” 

‘La, miss,” said Sarah, ‘‘it’s only behind ; 
nobody will notice it.” 

** How can they help it? Mamma! am I de- 
formed ?” 

Mrs. Dodd smiled superior and bade her be 
calm: ‘‘It is the lacing, dear. No, Sarah, it is 
no use your pulling it; all the pulling in the 
world will not straighten it. I thought so: you 
have missed the second top hole.” 

Julia’s little foot began to beat a tattoo on the 
floor: ‘‘There is not a soul in the house but 
you can do the simplest thing. Eyes and no 
eyes! :Fingers and no fingers! I never did!” 

‘* Hush, love, we all do our best.” 

**Oh, Tam sure of that ; poor things.” 

‘* Nobody can lace you if you fidget about, 
love,"’ objected Mrs. Dodd. 

(Bump!) ‘‘Now I don’t want to hurry any 
man’s eattle; but the bridemaids are come.” 

“Qh dear, I shall never be ready in time,” 
said Julia; and the tattoo recommenced. 

‘** Plenty of time, love,” said Mrs. Dodd, quiet- 
ly lacing: ‘‘ not half past ten yet. Sarah, go 
and see if the bridegroom has arrived.” 

Sarah returned with the reassuring tidings 
that the bridegroom had not yet arrived; though 
the carriages had. ; 

*“*Oh, thank Heaven fe is not come,” said 
Julia. ‘‘If I keep him waiting to-day, he might 
say—‘ Oho'!’’ 

Under dread of a comment so cutting she was 
ready, at last, and said majestically he might 
come now whenever he liked. 

Meantime, down stairs, an uneasiness of the 
opposite kind was growing. ‘Ten minutes past 
the appointed time, and the bridegroom “not 
there. So while Julia, now full dressed, and 
easy in her mind, was directing Sarah’s sister to 
lay out her plain traveling dress, bonnet and 
gloves, on the bed, Mrs. Dodd was summoned 
down stairs: she came down with Julia’s white 
gloves in her hand and a needle and thread, the 
button sewed on by trade’s fair hand having 
flown at the first strain. Edward met her on 
the stairs: ‘‘ What had we better do, mother?” 
said he, sotto voce: ‘‘there must be some mis- 
take. Can you remember? Wasn't he to call 
for me on the way to the church ?” 

‘*T really do not know,” said Mrs. Dodd. 
** Ts he at the charch do you think ?” 

‘« No, no, either he was to call for me, her’, 
or I for him. I'll go to the church though, it is 
only a.step.” 

He ran: off, and in little more than five min- 
utes came into the drawing-room. 

‘*No, he is not there. I must go to his lodg- 
ings Confound him, he has got reading Aris- 
totle, I suppose.” 

This passed before the whole party, Julia ex- 
cepted. 

Sampson looked at his watch, and said he 
could conduct the ladies to the church while 
Edward went for Alfred. ‘*‘ Division of labor,” 
oa he, gallantly, ‘‘and mine the delightful 

alf.” 


for waiting quietly in one place. 

‘¢ Well, but,” said Edward, ‘‘ we may overdo 
that; here it is a quarter past eleven, and vou 
know they can’t be married after twelve. No, I 
really think you had better all go with the doc- 
wart I dare say we shall be there as soon as you 
will.” 

This was agreed on aftér some discussion: 
Edward, however, to provide against all contin- 
gencies, begged Sam not to wait for him 
should Alfred reach the church by some-other 
road: monly groomsman, you know,” said 
he. He ran off at a racing pace. The bride 
was then summoned, admired, and handed into 
one carriage with her two bridemaids, Miss 
Bosanquet, and Miss Darton; Sampson and Mrs. 
Dodd went in the other; and by half past eleven 
they were all safe in the church. - 

A good many people high and low were about 
the door, and in the pews, waiting to see the 
beautiful Miss Dodd married to the son of a per- 
sonage once so popular as Mr. Hardie: it had 
even transpired that Mr. Hardie disapproved the 
match. They had been waiting a long time, and 
were beginning to wonder what was the matter, 
when, at last, the bride’s party walked up the 
aisle with a bright April sun shining on them 
through the broad old windows. The bride’s 
rare beauty, and stag-like carriage; of her head 
imperial in its loveliness and orange wreath, 
drew a hum of admiration. 

The party stood a minute or two at the east 
end of the church, and then the clergyman came 
out and invited them into the vestry. 

‘Their reappearance was eagerly expected ; in 
silence at first, but presently in loud and multi- 
tudinous whispers. 


‘At this moment a young lady with almost 


Mrs. Dodd demurred to the plan. She was 


, the house. 


perfect features and sylph-like figure, modestly 
dressed in sik, but new ahi, 
bonnet and white gloves, entered a pew near the 
west door, and said a little prayer; then pro- 
ceeded up the aisle, and exchanged a word with 


the clerk, then into the vestry. 


‘“‘Cheep! cheep! cheep!” went fifty female 
tongues, and the arrival of the bridegroom’s sis- 
ter became public news. 

The bride welcomed her in the vestry with a 
sweet guttural of surprise and delight, and they 
kissed one another like little tigers. 

‘““Oh my darling friend, how kind of yon! 
oo “aren back to make my happiness com- 
P a. 

Now none of her own party had thought it 
wise to tell Julia there was any hitch: but Miss 
Hardie blurted out naturally enough: “But 
where’s Alfred ?” 

‘I don’t know, dear,” said Julia, innocent- 
ly. ‘* Are not he and Edward in another part 
of the church? I thougin we were waiting till 
twelve o'clock, -perhaps. dear, you 
know every thing. I suppose this is all right ?” 

Then, looking round at her friend’s faces, 
she saw in a moment that @® was all wrong. 


Sampson’s, in particular, was burning with man-_ 


ly indignation, and even her mother’s digcom- 
posed, and trying to smile. 

When the innocent saw this, she sus~ected her 
beloved was treating her cavalierly, ar her 
little mouth began to work, and she ad much 
ado not to whimper. 

Mrs. Dodd, to encourage her, told er not to 
be put out: it had been arranged all long that 
Edward should go for him: ‘‘ Unfort-nately we 
had an impression it was the other way: but 
now Edward is gone to his lodgings.” : 

‘*No, mamma,” sai? Julia; ‘‘ Alfred was to 
call for Edward; because our house was on the 
way.’ 

“‘ Are you sure, my child ?” asked Mrs. Dodd, 
very gravely. 

‘““Oh, yes, mamma,” said Julia, beginning to 
tremble: ‘‘at a quarter before eleven. I Heard 
them settle it.” 

The matter was terribly serious now; indeed 
it began to look hopeless. Weather overclond- 
ed; rain-drops falling, and hard upon twelve 
o'clock. 

They all looked at one another in despair. 

Suddenly there was a loud, lqpg, buzzing 
heard outside, and the house of turned into 
a gossiping fair. ‘‘Talk of money-changers,” 
said Satan, that day, ‘‘ give me the exchangers 
of small talk.” 

‘*Thank Heaven they are come,” said Mrs. 
Dodd. But, having thus relieved her mind, she 
drew herself up and prepared a freezing recep- 
tion for the defaulter. 

A whisper reached their excited ears: ‘It is 
young Mr. Dodd!” and next moment Edward 
came into the vestry—alone: the sight of him 
was enough; his brow wet with perspiration, his 
face black and white with bitter wrath. 

‘Come home, my reople,” he said, sternly: 
‘there will be no wec ‘ng here to-day.” - 

The bridemaids cac_: d questions to him; he 
turned his back fiercely on them. 

Mrs. Dodd knew her son’s face too well to 
waste inquiries. ‘‘ Give me my child!” she cried, 
in such a burst of mother’s anguish long re- 
strained, that even the insvlt to the bride was 
forgotten for one moment, till she was seen tot- 
tering into her mother’s arms and cringing and 
trying to hide bodily in her: ‘‘ Oh, throw.a shawl 
over me,” she moaned: ‘hide all this!” 

Well, they all did what they could; Jane 
hung round her neck and sobbed, and said, 
‘“‘T’ve a sister now, and no brother.’”’ The 
bridemaids cried. The young curate ran and 
got the fly to the vestry-door: ‘‘Get into it,” 
he said, ‘‘and you will at least escape the curi- 
ous crowd.” 

‘*God bless you, Mr. Hurd,” said Edward, 
half choked. He hurried the insulted bride and 
her mother in; Julia huddled and shrank into a 
corner under Mrs. Dodd’s shawl; - irs. Dodd 
had all the blinds down in a moment; and they 
went home as from a funeral. 

Ay, and a funeral it was; for the sweetest 


girl in England buried her hopes, her langh, . 


her May of youth, in that church that day. 
When she got to Albion Villa she cast a wild 

look all around for fear she should be seen in 

her wedding-cloth :s; and darted moaning into 


Sarah met he in the hall, smirking; and 
saying, ‘*Wish omj—” 


The poor br’ 2 screamed so fearfully at the - 


mocking words, she cut the conventional phrase 
in two as with a razor; then fled to her own 
room, and tore off her wreath, her veil, her 
pearls, and had already strewed the room, when 
Mrs. Dodd, with a foot quickened by affection, 
burst in and canght her half fainting, and laid 
her, weary as old gge, and cold as a stone, upon 
her mother’s bosom, and rocked her as in the 
days of happy childhood, never to return, and 
bedewed the pale face with her own tears. 


Samyson took the bridemaids each to her res- | 


idence, on purpose to leave Edward free. He 
came home, washed his face, and, sick at heart, 
but more master of himself, knocked timidly at 
Julia’s door. 

‘*Come in, my son,” said a broken voice. 

He crept in; and saw a sorry sight. The 
traveling dress and bonnet were waiting still on 
the bed; the bridal wreath and veil lay on the 
floor; and so did half the necklace, and the rest 
of the pearls all about the floor; and Julia, with 
all her hair loose and hanging below her waist, 
lav feebly moaning in her mother’s arms. 

‘Edward stood and looked, and groaned. 

Mrs. Dodd whispered to him over Julia: 
Not a tear! not a tear!” 

‘¢ Dead, or false?” moaned the girl: ‘‘ dead, 
or false? oh, that I could believe he was false: 


no, no, he is dead: dead.” 
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THE FIRST MAINE CAVALRY SKIRMISHING.—[{Skercuep sy Mk. A. R. 
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RESUMPTION OF THE DRAFT—OUTSIDE THE PKOVOST MARSHAL’S OFFICE, SIXTH DISTRICT—THE CROWD CHEERS. — | bs 
RESUMPTION OF THE DRAFT IN: | in the city of New York and the late order stating ! tion was indefinitely postponed, owing to an unwil- | dark days of July, 1863. There were not wanting 
NEW YORK | that the draft was to be carried out at any cost, | lingness on the part of the authorities to wound | those who averred that the rowdies of New York 
E , 7 | surmises were rife as to the course likely to be | again the fine feelings of a metropolitan mob by a | had once for all established their superiority over 
DcrinG &he five weeks’ interval that elapsed | taken by Government in the matter. Many per- | new exhibition ofthe unpalatable * black draught,” | law and order. Others took a very different view 
' between the first attempt at effecting a conscription | sons thought, or affected to think, that the conscrip- | which so decidedly imparted its color to the four | of the matter. It, in their view, was a question 
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touching the efficiency of the Siiinienenh, and its 


ability to protect well-conducted citizens against. 


the atrocious vivlence of what are now appropri- 
ately designuted as the “‘ cangerous classes.” Ev- 
ery loyal citizen felt that the majesty of the Gov- 
ernment was at stake; and the general sentiment 
among good Union men was that the draft should 
be effected at once—peaceably, if pésible ; forci- 


. bly, if necessary. 


Well, one morning, when nearly five weeks had 
elapsed since: the first attempt at carrying out the 
conscriztion in the city, the order arrived for im- 
mediately proceeding with the draft as first con- 
templated. There was easlight gleaming of bay- 
qnets visible through the wording of the official 

ocuments; and, as if to crown the odious tyran- 
ny inflicted upon the *‘ dangerous classes,” General 
Dix comes out with an Address to the People, in 
which, after hoping and trusting, and being quite 
confident that the conscription would go on peace- 
ably, he winds up by saying that it would have to 
g° on at any rate! 


Nothing could be more striking than the con- ; 
” trast between the city as it raved upon the four 


black days of July and as it smiled d¢ring the 19th 


| . day of August and the subsequent days of the re- 


sumed draft. Men who were gorillas when the black 


_ days were upon us, appeared, by comparison, to have 


become converted into very affable gentlemen. If 
you walked the highways and by-ways of the city 
on the morning of Wednesday, the 19th of August, 
it was at no peril of life or limb, as it most certain- 
ly would have been on Wednesday, the 15th of 
July. The gorilla appeared to have gone out of 
town. The swift and even-handed justice that has 
lately presided over affairs in the Recorder’s Court 
had certainly some little influence in bringing about 


‘this reform. So had the suggestive howitzer. 


The house No, 185 Sixth Avenue, a portion of 
which is occupied officially by the Psovost Mar- 
shal of the Sixth District, has now a historical in- 
terest attaching to it as the premises upon which 
wassettled the great test question of August, 1863, 

viz.: whether the land was to be ruled by the Gov- 
peat oe or by the mob of New York. 

\Inside the railing that intersects the ‘Provost 
Marshal’s room several officers were emploved in 
making preparations for the draft. The ‘‘ wheel,” 
which is simply a hollow box of wood with an axle 
through it, mounted on a perpendicular frame, and 


_ about three 'feet in diameter, was hoisted upon a 


table, and great anxiety was now evinced by the 
spectators for the commencement of the proceed- 
ings. While the officers were charging the wheel 
with the’7000 scrolls containing the enrolled names, 
many mirthful exhortations were addressed to them 
by certain funny men, who appeared to have been 
specially detailed from some hail of Ethiopian min- 
strelsy to keep the crowd outside the railing i i good 
humor. 

Presently the two officials so eagerly looked for 
made their appearance and took their station upon 
the table. One of them a tall, big-boned, blind 
man, whose well-accredited blindness was secured 
in its proper place by a rather superfluous red 
handkerchief bound tightly over his eyes. His 
duty was to stand on the left of the wheel, and 
grope out therefrom the successive scrolls as it 
slowly revolved. He now became a target for the 
funny mé# in the crowd. 

“I’m watching you,” cried one. “J saw you 
trying to peep from uuder the handkercher that 
time; that’s not fair!” a sally at which the blind 
man laughed as heartily as any body else. 

*“‘Now then, blind man !” shouted another, 
‘‘what makes you-so slow with that ’ere draft ?” 

“‘He doesn’t see it!” rejoined a voice from the 
other end of the room. 

The hilarity of the outsiders was now checked 
by the stern voice of the Prevost Marshal. The 
necessary were read. ‘‘ Hat8 offinfront!” 
was the d, and, amidst a breathless silence, the 
creakin# Wheel made its first revolution, and the 
name of the conscript was announced. 

And thus the draft in New York became an ac- 
complished fact. Not a finger was raised in defi- 


ance of-the authorities; There was no revolu- 


tion” save that of the dull, hollow wheel, which 
continues to go steadily its rounds while these lines 
are being written. Mob law has found more than 
its match-in New York. 


THE CHURCH-YARD LILY. 


SLOWLY out of a summer grave 
A pure white lily grew, 

Its root was red in the heart of the dead, 
Its cup held tears of dew. 


Blanched as white as a first day’s snow, 
It sprang by &: mossy stone, 
angel’s smile turned into a flower, 
And it blossomed there alone. 


It was prisoned ‘round with iron rails, 
red with rust; 
d it rose like a blessing upon a mou 
That covered poor human dust. 
It sprang from a maiden’s broken heart— - 
purest thing on earth; 
et its fibrous roots were deep in a Vv 
And Death had given it birth, aii 
It fed en sunshine and on showers, 
It drank the warm bright air: 
_ There was never a flower at Eden’s gate 
Grew yet more pure or fair. 


White and pure as a virgin’s soul, 
Soft as an angel’s wing, 

It rose to hear the birds above 
Of heayen in raptures sing. 


Vke flower was as white as the 
And graciously it grew; 

And its offering of dewy tears 
On the grave below it threw. « 

I could not think but it was a sign 
Of happiness and rest, 

For it seemed to whisper to us who're left: 
a Your Alice is with the blest.” 


maiden’s shroud, 


| HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


SERVANTGALISM. 


Tus following letter from De Daaice” i rich spec 
imen of the fine-ladyism of the kitchen, and is printed 
verbatim et lileratim : 


“ Srz—Miss Drake as ford you the a mount of her Bill 
and is very that she is not to duth’it before but 
she as been evre sent she as up in New York as 
des wes ob in 
I ham gut much better now I ham very sory that I have 
give you so much Trubble it was not my intensh t» rong 
you of a pen harfter be so kind to me and I thorght is was 
no use letter with out you the money I have 
send you a greenback to day if you will be so kind to re- 
to me 

**from your Humbler survant 
** Kate 

‘* Sir will you be kind enoft to reseat my bill the same 
day as I ham Spier 60 go down by the seeside and I ham 


DIsoovEryY. is reported to on the 

ry best authority, that a lady of great wealth aaigin- 

bly , finds her servants in tea and sugar. In the present 

glad to be able to tell our 
readers where to look for them. 


Toe Tavurn SEEN TOROUGH A 
ship goes into port, she when, port 
gets into a map, he usuall 


A TRIVIAL 4 ACCIDENT. 
A turnstile stood in Fanny's way; 


She tried to 
Had Fanny in their view. 
Her skirts she sought in vain to press 
Those narrow bounds between; 
When lo! the hoops escaped h¢t dress 
. Of steel-ribbed Crinoline! 


“The little wretches raised shout, 
A loud and joyous noise; 


~Police, that should have been 
Stood smiling on the scene, : 
While those rude boys ** Ho ‘Ho hol” exclaimed . 
** Gut pops the C Finoline |" | 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Lushy.—Praising a person while proposing his health 


though very often peppered. 

course, if you will persist in telling the 
Ree. truth, how can you expect any thing but a bare 
existence ? 

Hubvy.—May I throw my wife out of a second-floor win- 
‘dow on to the area spikes? Certainly; but it does not 
look well, and appearances should be consulted. 

_ Teaser says his sister is much annoyed with him be- 
cause, having — her to a lamp-post, he shaved her head 
and eyebrows, and painted her a blue. Well, 
T. must try again; a. little kindn 


strengthen 
Smellie.—You tin foe kind of cont? Being 
sent to the bank with a check for $100, and receiving ¢r- 
ders to keep it yourself. 
Mercator.—The from Athens are “imery 
yo ecg Among the former are the celeb **} les of 
reece,” 


The following pithy story iz told of Hallam and Rogers: 
** How do you do, Hallam ? said the poet. 
‘** Do what?” said the other. 
** Why, how do you find yourself?” 
**T never lose myself.” 
‘** Well, how have you been?” 
Been where?” 
“Pshaw! How do you feel?” 
*+ Feel me and see.” 
Good-morning, Hallam!” 
‘It’s not a good morning.” 
could say no more. 


ALARMING AOCoIDENT.—A commercial gentleman, while 
traveling from New York to Boston, opened the carriage- 
window, and immediately fell out with another gentleman 
who was sitting opposite. We are informed that botl. 
leave wives and —~ families to lament them—whenever 


they are absent on b 
VOLUNTEER Met tan Pale 
brokers are about to corps. 


armed with Pop-guns, 


ConvirviaL Morro FOR THE or SPECTACLE- 
MAKERS. Glasses 


** Massa,” said Sambo} “or “one of your oxen is dead; 
t’oder too. "Fraid to tell you of boff at once for fear you 
couldn’t bore it.” 


Yaouting.—“ Is it more ‘expensive to keep one’s self on 
board ship than on land ?”’ asks a would-be Nautical Corre- 
spondent. Our answer will put the matter in a nautilus’ 
shell. If you want to be economical, stop on shore; for it 
is a matter of great difficulty even to keep your legs for a 
moment at sea. 


A QUERY FROM A QUART- —Why i a poblican 
twice as good as any other man? Because he double 
X-cells any body. 


Rat, Bow ro Nuxvovs organ- 
ists going out of town. 


A PLEA For Prussian Poitoy.—The best that 
can be made for the King of Prussia's conduct ens 


the Polish question is, that he must be yet eb 
act, because his position in tempest to is 


EPIGRAM. 
BY A FAEMER OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 
games to Tiptree Ball no realty, 


You expect aa we shall grow our crops by Mock 


itn A short train and a merry 

one. 

a t to have 

published in ?—Pica. : 


Why is a noose like box with noting in it ?—Bocuum 
it's hemp-tie, 


CLASsIOAL.—It is a aah et not mentioned in Lempriére, 
that in ancient times * plowing the ocean" produced Ce- 
crops. 


Tue Lion oF THE 


DO YOU GIVE IT UP? 


Why is a short negro like a whiteman? ~< 
Because-ke not a tall black. 


Ye sages profound, for enigmas renown’ 
‘Though I never exist in the ligh 


In the day I am found, in the d abound, 
But never am seen in the night ; ark do 


A lady asked a gentleman how 


he was? 
anmocred, wha ye de ey 


is, of courset a buttered toast; but Welsh rabbits are not - 


| 


‘| Bap. The most efficacious Alterative, Purifier, and Re- 
now 


| 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IQAHE. IopInE WATER. 


A SOLUTION of Pure Iodine in Pure Water. 
It acts upon the 


L KIDNEYS, 
DIGESTIVE AND GLANDULAR 


It is au aled for the cure of Serofula in all 
an upequ specific 
evers, 


AS A TONIC, 
the operation of Iodine Water is ———* ite strength- 
ening the digestive “ and increasin appetite. 


and florid. 

Its genuineness as a pure solution, and its excellence as 
a medicine, are attested by the names of such distin- 
guished men as Prof. EB. i. z , Dr. J. R. Chilton, 
Prof. J. C. Booth, and others. 

r bott per ozen. Sold midi 

receipt of price. 


H. & CO., 
Physicians and Chemists, 
No, 498 New York. 


C.E.PAGE 
29 N.J.Vol. 


S.M. WARD. 
Co.B 48% 


N.Y, Vols. 


. §0,000 Agents Wanted. 

One Agent wanted in every Regiment, Hospital, and on 
board every Naval Vessel. For $1, will send you as sam- 
ple, with a Circular giving full instructions to Agents, 
either a Fine Gold Pen and ty oe or a beautiful New 


Style Veet Chain, or Chatalaine Chain and Pin, or Guard 
Chain, or an Engraved Spring Locket, or a Seal Stone, Cal- 
ifornia Diamond, or , or a fine Gold Califor- 
nia Diamond Pin, or a New Style Bet of J ve or a solid 
Silver Shield, or either Army Corps Pin, with your Name, 
Co., and Reg., handsomely engraved upon it, or a 

Cross in Gold. Piate; and, for 50 cents, I will send a beau- 
tiful Union League Pin, in fine Gold Pilate. 

B. T. HAYWARD, Manufacturing Jeweler 
Box 4876, 208 Broadway, N N.Y. 


Fine Steel Engravings. 


oe one accurate, with fac-simile autographs, of the 
of the Ammy, Navy, or State.“ Sent by 


en, or $12 per hundred. Also C 
t $2 p:r dozen. I. 
4500. 


W. LUCAS & ¢ & Cco., 178 Broadway, 
N. Y. P. O. ‘Box 


Piles! Piles! 


Dr. Witfieid’s Vegetable Pills are a oxeTarn over for 
Blind and Bleeding Piles. The worst cases yield after one | 
or two boxes. No surgical operation nor external applica- 
tion should be resorted to; such treatment only aggra- 
vates the disease, Testimonials from ladies and gentie- 
men of the highest respectability can be seen at the Office. 
Price 50 cents per box. Sent by mail to any part of the 


country. Sold at all the d sts, and by the proprietor, 
J. YOUNG, 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
1 VAN ANDEN’S ONE DOLLAR l 
PORTABLE OCOPYING PRESS. 


t free discount 
HA & No 104 John 

St. Y. Room No. 1. Send 8 ct. stamp for circular. 


H. A. Harvey, 84 


Maiden Lane, N. Y.. TWINES, 

, and Yarn, Steam Packing, Wick, 

, Fish Lines, Blocking Cord, Loom 

Surgeons’ , Writing and Wrapping PA. 
Bags. 


Cc 
Cord an 
PBR, Envelopes, and Paper 


STERLING'S 


tract of roots. barks, and 


prevents the hair 

from falling out or from 

turning prematurely 

gray, causing it to 
thick and long. 

t from 


CERTIFICATE. 
This is to certify that, about eighteen months ago, I 
commenced using STERUING’S AMBROSIA. My hair was 
short, thin, and rapidly'falling out. I had tried many 
Hair Tonics, Invigorators, &c., without receiving any ben- 
efit. ye after using the a hair ceased fall- 
ing out, and commenced 
me. Now my hair is thick, 
feet four inches in le 
fioor. This wonderful result I attribute solely to tne - 
of STERLING'S AmBRostA, as since I commenced using it I 
have applied nothing else to my hair. 
Mrs. L. A. BROWN, No. Broadway, New York. 
PRICE $1 00 PER BOX, conta two bottles, 
DR. H. H, STERLING, Proprietor, 
Depot No. 493 Broadway. 
For sale by all druggis s. , 


mail, No stamp for return letter ie required. Wi 
pay everything we mail. 
Write your Name, Post Office, County, and State 


PLAINL 
‘Address thus, “HINRICHS & 
Box 4265), New 


MUSQUITO ALL NETS. : 
MUSQU NEW NETS. . 
MUSQUITO KINDS NETS. 
MUSQUITO _of NETS. 
MUSQUITO PATENT SHIELDS. 
MUSQUITO CANOPIES SHIELDS. 
MUSQUITO SHIELDS. 
Lace At Kelty’s Curtains. 
No, 850 Broadway. CURTAINS. 
CURTAINS. 


Holland & Gold Window Shades 


HOLLAND and GOLD WINDOW SHADFS. 
HOLLAND and GOLD WINDOW SHADES. 


JAPAN, 


“As it lives and moves—as it eats, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 
Publish this Day: 


THE CAPITAL OF THE TYCOON: a Narrative of a 
Three Years’ Residence in Japan. By Sir RurHERrorp 
Axooox, K.C.B., Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary in Japan. With Maps 
and Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 

It abounds in graphic descriptions of life, manners, and 
scenery. Language, religion, domestic manners and hab- 
its, all have their place. . . The author has not neglected 
to give us those minute and delicate touches which pre- 


gent the scenes depicted to Gis aye of the 


reader.—London Reader. 

The pictures of Japan as it lives and moves—as it eats, 
drinks, dresses, and sleeps—as it rides, walks, jokes, - 
bathes, and goes to the play—as it buys, sells, digs, sows, 
and reaps—are most tempting. and very capital pictures 
they are... We have not previously had a book like this 
on Japan. As a narrative, it is excellent; and as con- 
taining the results of large observation and close study 
among a strangely-interesting people, it possesses an im- 
portance for all thinking readers.— London, Atheneum. 

We have reason to be thankful for the amusing details 
and the graphic sketches contained in “The Capital of 
the Tytoon.”—London Examiner. 

All things, small and great, native feudalism and Euro- 
pean discomforts, the tricks of the Tycoon’s Government 
and the drift of English diplomacy, Japanese women's im- 
modesty and European merchants’ aggressiveness, the 
system of agriculture and Japanese toilettes, the policy 
of the oligarchy and native caricature, all are described 
with a fullness which leaves on the reader’s mind the im- 
‘pression of acquiring exhaustive knowledge. The author's 
style is clear and simple, his mind has few prejudices, and 
he has a pictorial power easily and incessantly applied. 
His book will be read with almost excited interest.—Lon- 
don Spectator. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have just Published ; 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER. 25 cents. 
KAY'S CONDITION OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


The Social Condition and a, of the People in 
land. By Joseru Kay, Eaq., M. A., of Trinity Col- 


LIVEIT DOWN. A Story of the Light Lands. J. 
JEA Author of “Olive Blake's Good Work 
** Isabel; the Young Wife and the Old Love,” &&. 8vo, 

Paper, 50 


ROMOLA. A Novel. By Guonce Author of 
Adam Bede,” ‘* The on the Floss,” “Silas Mar. | 
** Scenes of Clerical Life.” With 
Illustrations.” 8v0, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 50 
FANNY KEMBLE'S GEORGIA PLANTATION. Jour- 
nal of a Residenee on a Georgian Plantation in 1838- 
1839, By Franoss ANNE Kemaiz. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


DRAPE AL DEVELOPMENT OF EU. ~ 


Physiology,” dc., Cloth, $8 50, 


MISS MULOCK’S FAIRY BC BOOK. The best Popular 
Fairy Stories selected and rendered anew. By the Au- . 
thor of **John Halifax, Gentleman,” “‘Olive,“' “The 
Ogiivies,”* &c., &c. Llustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


ST. OLAVE'S. ANovel. 8vo, Sv0, Paper, 50 cents, 


A FIRST FRIENDSHIP, A Novel. S8vo, Paper, 25 


KINGLAKE'’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of the 
of Progress 


A DARK NIGHT'S WORK. . A Novel. By Mrs. Gas- 
KELL, Author of “Sylvia's Lovers,” “* Mary 
**North and South,” “Cranford,” &. 8vo, Paper, 


of the above Works 
Any stom by mail, post-paid, on 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


over 100,000. 
RPER’S WEEKLY. 


at [SzrrzemBer 5, 1863. 
\ 
i 
a 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Nervous Affections, Dyspepsia, 
‘emale Weakn Syphilis, and Mercurial Disease, 
A aa ment. ~The patient recovers strength, flesh, and color ; drinks, dresses, and sleeps—as it 
ji hitherto pale, relaxec, and feeble, .e becomes full, strong, rides, walks, jokes, bathes, and 
goes to the play—as it buys, 
a sells, digs, sows, and reaps.” 
— 
i They ieapt aloft, and danced about, | 
| 
| 
| | 
4 ling Bachelor of ‘the University of Cambridge. 12mo, 
Rope 
= % 
| 
ii BROSIA 
i | ROPE. A History of the Intellectual Development of 
é Europe. Joun M.D., LL.D., 
. Sy | Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Univer- 
4 | F / sity of New York; Author of a “Treatise on Human 
| OF: herbs. It will cure all 
| , diseases of the scalp an@ 
itching of the head; en- 
OAT Krneuake. With Maps and Plana, 2 vols. 
oe. y 12mo. Vol. I. just ready. Price $1 50. 
cen 
4 
TERMS, 
| One Copy forone Year. . . . . . . $800 | 
| ‘Twe Copies for One Year . . . . . . 500 
at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $25 00. 
an |} world. Its results are sURB and IMMEDIATE, TERMS. 
A i Firry CENTS, MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS. One for One Year. .... $8 00 
ay” orcas ua Sor Tull information prior to purchasing the And an Bxira Copy will be allowed for every Club of 
| Us ve our Kaplanatory Treatise by retury Tax SussontsErs, at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $25. 
| Macazuve and Weex.y, together, 
ne ERMS TO RTISERS fy-five Cente line 
for inside, and One Dollar per Adver- 


| SEPTEMBER 5, 1863. ] 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


; J. H. Winslow & Co., 


Q 


100,000 
WATCHES, CHAIN Ss, nei. &c. 


‘Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without 
regard to value, and not to be paid for 
till you know what you are to get. 

SPLENDID LIST !! 
OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches. peeve $100 00 each, 
100 Gold Watches 6000 each. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches ...,...... «eee. 8500 each, | 
500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches.. 15 00 each. 
8000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 500 to 10 00 each. 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets .......... 500 to 10 00 each. 
8000 Cameo Brooches ...........--. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches....... 400 to 6 00 each, 
8000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 6 00 each. | 
8000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Cameo Kar Drops.........--+: 400to 6 00 each. 
$000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
8900 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 600 each. 
8000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to 8 00 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins......,..... 250 to 8 00 each, 
8000 Watch 200 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 200to 6 00 each. 
5000, Sets of Bosom Studs ........... 250 to 6 00 each, 
5000 Sleeve Buttons.........«+..-. 250to 600 each. 
6000 Plain Rings. 250to 5 00 each. 
6000 Stone Set Rings............... 250 to 6 00 each. 
C000 250 to 10 00 each. 
5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry........... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M'ted Holders 400 to 5 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 


Cases and Pencils.......... 400 to 6 00 each. 


‘All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 


, and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 


gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 


chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 


you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
‘dollar and take the article or not. 


In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Certificates, paying postage, and doing the busi- 
mess, 25 cents each, which must be inclosed when the Cer- 
tificate is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 


@leven for $2; thirty for $5; ‘ted eae for $10; and a 


hundred for $15. 

cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard io giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
"208 Broadway, New York. 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 
All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, Hil- 
y Union 
half rates, by HARNDEN’S 
No. Bivedway. Sutlers 


Union Playing Cards. 


Colonel for King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and Major 
for Jack. 52 enameled cards to the pack. Eagles, Shields, 
Stars, and Flags are the suits, and you can play-all the usual 
—— Two » in cases, mailed free on receipt of $1. 
usual discount to the trade. Send fora Circular. Ad- 
dress AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, 
55 Broadway, N. Y., or 165. William Street, N.Y. 


‘The Merits of 
Brandreth’s Pills 


y. Ave often life saving. By purifying the blood they 


supply health to every organ, and even restore the elas- 
ticity of the stomach and bowels, thuscuring that inveter- 
ate disease, Costiveness. In Rheumatism, Bilious Affec- 
tions, Liver Complaint, Sallowness, and in all Fevers, 


their value must be seen or felt to be understood. In 


Looseness and all Bowel Affections, their use is productive 
of immediate benefit. Even in the Summer Complaint of 
infants they have often cured when other medicines have 


‘failed. 


In Gravel, Stone, Diabetes, and Affections of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder their use insures a cure. In reference 


thereto, I refer to Mr. Godwin, No, 1 Spruce Street, up 


stairs, and to David McCord, Esq., Sing Sing. Letters 
B. BRANDRETH, M.D., 
. Principal Office, 294 Canal Street. 
_ Also sold at No. 4 Union Square, New York. 
_ Ask for New Style. 


EMPLOYMENT 


AT YOUR OWN HOMES,—THOUSANDS CAN RE- 
ALIZE A HUNDRED DOLLARS WEEKLY.—No uten- 
sils required except those found in every household ; prof- 
its 100 per cent. ; demand staple as flour. It is the | great- 
est discovery of the age. Full particulars sent on receipt 
of two stamps for return postage. Address C. MUNRO, 
BROWN & CO., No. 74 Bleecker Street, N. Y. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 

force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin, Price $1— 


sent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
der. i PGRAHAM, No. 109 09 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


R. G. G 


charged low rates... 


$15 Per Day Easy $15 
And a Watch Free. 


Employment for everybody, male and female. 100,000 
n every Town and V t to se 

popula 4° d valuable extra 


TION PacKAGES, contai 
as Paper, Pens, Pencils, Blotters, Beeutifal 
Emblems, Ladies’ Fashion Pilates, gns for on 
Cottage Keepsakes, Household Companions, Cam 
panions (for Soldiers), Parlor Amusements, Letter nak 
Guide, Medical Preparations, Many Ways to Get Ric 
Likenesses of Military “ep Union Designs, Gents 
Pocket Calendars for 1863, Yankeg Notions of all kinds, 
rich and costly Presents of Fashionable Jeweiry, Rare 
Recipes, Games, Army Advice, &c., &c., &c., the whole 
worth, if bought pepernaar many dollars. Price each 
Package ONLY Wholesale rates to Agents 
Gos saan same as ever, alone, and above all 
have long been wledged as 
leading and only real valuable and standard Articles of = 
kind now manufactured. Packages of all descriptions put 
= by the 1000 for Sutlers, Peddlers, Wholesale Dealers, 
Goods sent by Express safe to ALL Parts of the army 
or Southwest. A SpLenpip Souip Si.ver 
EN@LIsH MovemMENTs, and correct timepiece presented 
FREE to each person who acts as our agent. Send for our 
NEw Circulars, containing Fatra Prenstum Inducements, 
sent free. 8S. C. RI« 'KARDS & CO., 102 Naseau St., 
N. Y. The Great , Largest, and Oldest Prize 
Package House in the World. 


Soldiers! 


Every soldier should have 


TINCTLY upon it. The 
Subscribers will forward to 
any soldier in the Army a 
solid Silver Badge, with his 
Name, Company, and Regi- 
ment. upon on 
receipt of One Dollar. The 
above cut represents size 
om of Ba be fartoued 

— to 


SUNY. 


In solid 18 k. gold, $3 50. 


= 
DROWNE & MOORE, 
Manufacturing Jewelers, 208 Broadway, New York, 


$2 positively made from 20 Cents,—Some- 
thing urgently needed by every person. JO 
sent free o, asi for cents that retails for $2, by 
L. WA » 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


Send Ten Cents for Wm. Potter’s new discovery, 
worth hundreds of dollars to every man and woman, and 
every soldier in the army. Address WM. POTTER, Box 
943, Philadelphia Post oat Ofice. 


J. W. EVERETT Co., 
METROPOLITAN 


PURC AASING AGENCY. 


(accompanied cash), ANY ARTICLE 
LOWEST PRIC.:8; 
lications, Music, Jewelry, 

Badges, ov any other articles 

We will Reward,’ on receipt of 
graphs of Generats Meape, MCLELLAN, FRe- 
MONT, ROSEORANS, SIGEL, BANKS, 
SLocum, SIOKLES; ADMIRALS Foors, Dupont, of 
any of the leading Orvricgrs IN THE ARMY AND Navy. 


Union Badge. 


PER HUNDRED, 
$10,00. 


SINGLE BADGES. 
15 cents. 


ying Cards, Army 


Sent free by Express or Mail. 
J. W. EVERETT & CO. 


Address 


111 Fulton Street, or P. O. Bow 1,624, 
NEW YORK CITY 


to the Deaf: Bye, «0d Bar,—Dk 
VON MOSCHZISKER'’S method in the Treatment of 
a FNESS is at much attention, and his success 
ted by high authority. All surgical o on 
the EYE cE skillfully pe 
WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ATTENTION! 
Tue Cuearest JEWELRY Hovuss In THE WORLD. 
Mg) oo of assorted Jewelry for $50. Trade list sent 


free. dress 
J. A. SALISBURY, Agt., Providence, R. I. 


$ AGENTS WANTED. 


3 MOKE NEW ARTICLES now ready. For Catalogue and 
terms send stamp, RICE & UU., 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


ANTED.—DISABLED AND DISCHARGED SOL- 

diers, and others, maimed and crippled, can hear 

of a pleasant and profitable business by addrvssing P. O. 
Box No. 45, Philadelphia. (Sample free for 25 cents.) 


GLASS LETTERS & SIGNS 


Glass and other Letters and Numbers for attaching to 
Windows, Signs, Marble and other surfaces. Glass Signs 
and Show Cards, with frames, to order at low prices. f- 
fice 107 Fulton Street, N. Y. GLASS LETTER CO. 


hy 


~ 
= 
: : 


‘MEEKS’ CABINET 


t of rich and plain furniture in 


The largest assortmen 
_ the city, made of the very best well-seasoned and selected 


material, by the best workmen in the country, under the 
immediate supervision of the firm, whose reputation for 
excellence of manufacture has been establiched seventy - 
ears. ALSO, 2n assortment of superior COTTAGE FUR- 
TURE now ready. 
&” Goods packed and shipped to all parts of the world. 


Printing Office for $12. 
Every Man his own Printer. 


LOWE IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are 

best and cheapest portable Card and Job Press- 
es ever invented, and have been awarded Silver Medals 
and Diplomas. Merchants. Druggists, and others, are 
saving or MAKING MONEY by using them. Cards, 
Bill-Heads, Circulars, Labels, be printed at a 


trifling expense. Price 12, HP and $25. 


for a Circular to 
. LOWE PRESS CO., 13 Water Street, Boston. 


AILLIARD TABLES) 
¥ & WARE-ROOMS 


The Soldiers — For over forty 
years Dr. Holloway has been supplying all the Armies of 
Kurope with his PILLS AND PNTMEN'T. they having 
proved themselves the only Medicines able to cure the 
worst cases of Dysentery, Wounds, and 


True Eriend. 


Bruises. Every tainthem. Only 
cents per box or pot. 
Violin Strings for Hot weather. 


Best French silk, 25c. Italian, 4 lengths, 25c., mailed. 
MUSICIANS’ OMNIBUS, about 700 tunes for violin, flute, 
or cornet, $1. BUGLE CA LL, 50 new patriotic.sonvs and 
giees, 50c, U.S. REG. DRUM and FIFE Instructor, 50c., 
mailed. FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, N. Y. 


Pensions, Bounty, Pay, Prizo 


Money, for Soldiers and Sailors, or heirs, promptly col- 
lected. ‘Soldiers discharged for wounds, entitled to boun- 
A we send our Hand-Book of Information and Circular, 

Liets of nomen by enclosing address, with stamp to 
pay re — SOMES, BROWN & CO., 2 Park 


and 476 Tih Street, Washington, D. 


Diarrhea, Dysentery, &c. 


Immediate and certain cure. HEGEMAN & CO.'S 
VELPEAU’S REMEDY, which has been used with unfail- 
ing success since the cholera of 1842, Fifty cents per bot- 

tle. Sold by druggists. Prepared only by HEGEMAN & 
CO., Nos. 203, 399, 511, and 756 Broadway, and corner 
17th Street and 4ih Avenue. 


Cristadoro’s Hair Dye. 
Brest THE WoORLD. 
Cristadoro dh Mais Preservative. 
ualed erywhere, 
and applied at No. 6 N. 


) Metallic Artificial Legs. 


Made of Corrugated Brass or other Metals 
Patented Jan. 6th, 1863, by the Universal 
Joint and Artificial Limb Co. 
Weight only Four Pcunds. 


$50; Civilian’s, $80. Send for a Cir- 
ESTON, Agt., 491 Broadway, N. Y. 


Soldier's 
cular, 


GLEASON’S 


KEROSENE CRATER 


Will warm food for wr the baby, hent we water Or steep 
herbs, &c., for the sick, make water hot for shaving or 


toddy, cook a few oysters, boil or fry eggs, make tea and 
coffee, toast bread, &c., &c., in less time and 
than Hane any other means known. Used on any lamp 
without duiaation wey light. Price 25 cents; by 
postage paid, 50 cen 

Also a Lighter, for lamps re- 
the Price 10 cents. 

GLEASON, Mannfacturer, 
185 Mercer Street, N. 


Mt. Kisco Military and Collegiate Institute. The Fall 


-term opens Oct. 5th, 1863. For circulors address A. 


WIGGIN, A.M., Mount Kisco, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Printing-Press for Sale. 
One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 


tribution, Bed 38x51. Price $3500. 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 829 Peari 8t., N.Y 


WORTH WBIGHT IN GOLD. 
A Pamphlet mailed, — for $2, containing exact 


copies of advertixements entitled to property. 
Address or apply to HENRY pene he 649 Broadway, N. Y. 
Coate of arms found, painted and engraved, 


procul this cy 


Watches in the American marke - 


biic attention at this time is their 


Railway 
WITH HEAVY STERLING SILVER CASES, 


V¥ SOLID STERLING SILVER bea 
Hea utiful white 


Magic Time Observers, 


THE PERFECTION OF MECHANISM! 


Huwrine on Face, ou Lapy's on Gamma 
MaN'S WATCH COMBINED, witu Patent 
IMPROVEMENT. 


A most . One of prettiest, most 
convenient, and decidedly the best 
for general and reliable use ever offered. It has within it 

rendering unnecessary. The 
cases of this com owed oftwametats the cut 
action movement, and 
piece. ina moroege siti-lined case, only 


Our Watches are novelties, such as are produced by no 


other house. Wherever offered meet the most fiat- 
approval, and are now w generalty used in nearly ev- 
ery portion of the country. Press of this and ncigh- 


‘Ex Oo Man ures in t of accuracy 
"Phila. Army and Navy Gazette, May 9. 
** Superbly finished Watches: hs accurate time in all 
climates."—V. Y. Weekly »July 28. 
“ and artis 


IN Apvance! Money ean by 


Broadway, cor. Courtlandt Street, New York. 


Portable 


Printing Offices. 


For sale by the ADAMS PRESS CO., 31 Park 
New York. Circulars sent free. 
Type, Cuts, &c., 6 cents. 

Shield or Guard. 


J. HAVEN’S PATENT.—For the Army, 


Sheets, of 


mm Navy, Travelers, Sick or Wounded, or any 
= one who is troubled with | musgquitoes, flies, or 
2 dust. Price from 87 cents to Sample sent 


away from the face, and the shot elastic, or 
string, keeps it down all round, It don’t affect the breath- 
ing or sleeping, and is worth three times its price. J. 
HAVEN & CO., the only Manufacturers of the Shield, as 
no Rights or I Licences have been sold, No 80 Nassau St., 
N. Y. Room No. 23. Agents wanted in all parts. = 


without the distressing result of frequent 
logues sent by enclo<ing stamp. 


669} Broadway, New York. — 


For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 


Wholsale Depot 166 Fulton Street. 
WM. DURYEA, General Agent, 


Regimental Badges. 


sortment ewelry. agit? 
B.N. POOTE & Co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


tically finished.” — N. Y. Scot- 7 


A 


| 
arge IZE STATIONERY, KEOIPES, Ald Y ANKES | 
— ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SALES. | 
| | By tail, postage 90 conte; registering, 90 cer 
© iD ISLET IN 
poring elties voluntarily contribute to oUF success. | 
** Particularly valuable for officers in the army, and f 
| 
. | “ The prettiest and most reliable Watches in the mar- ia 
“ Prettiest, and chea time- ever offered,” 
$4, 
meet the most prom 
faithful attention. 
if free on receipt of $1 25. Send stamp for c 
~ out-door day and night double 
333 and 335 Fourth Street. : Z 
——_ 
Was the only “ Preparation for food from : 
ee that received a and ble the ; 
Royal Commissioners. Makes Puddings, Cakes, Cus- 
tards, Blanc Mange, &c., without isinglass, with few or no 
eggs. It is also excellent for thickening sweet sauces, | 
gravies for fish and meat, soups, &c. For Ice Cream no- 4 
thing can compare with it. Put up in 1 pound packages, : 
under the trade-mark ** Maizena,” with directions for use. 7 
A most delicious article of food for cliildren and invalids 
National Union League. 
Army Corps and 
| 


